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There's a world of satisfaction in buying jewelry of KNOWN QUALITY and VALUE—And in selling it too! 
Every ring in this ad—“KEEPSAKE’—"SECURITY"—and our Service Rings—bears the makers “Trade-Mark™ 
as proof of proud sponsorship and a GUARANTEE of your satisfaction. 





YOUR CREDITS GOOD AT BRAD'S! You may purchase any ring on CONVENIENT TERMS at no extra 
charge—And on your WORD ALONE! Simply enclose deposit and promise to pay monthly. Give rate, pay, 
enlistment period—and FOR IDENTIFICATION ONLY, name and address of next of kin (Relations CONFI- 


DENTIAL). That's all! We ship AT ONCE to you at any address directed under absolute 30 DAY-MONEY 
BACK GUARANTEE. 
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ORAD 5 Guaranteed Registered Perfect Gem ‘ hee ‘ 
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E taane you such complete security These ex G ¥ pnt, 
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MONEY BACK CONVENIENT TERMS if desired at 
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P°°@ Also AVAILABLE WITH 


NEW “TRADE MARKED" / 99) MARINE CORPS RESERVE 
MARINE CORPS RING m << LETTERING ON TOP 
MRT. 107: The masculine 
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faithful detail and matter WORLD'S FINEST 


craftsmanship of this ring are in keeping 
with the high traditions of the Marine Corps 
and make it a ring you will be proud to 
wear a life-time. |0K Solid Gold, set with 


finest quality SYNTHETIC RUBY—UNCON. RINGS 
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ere e Guorantee j KST!17—Matched 3 Ring Set $182 50 
; Litetim Cash—OR—$42 50 DOWN - 
$5.00 Down—$5.00 Monthly $28.00 Monthly Keepsake “Gerard 
KSII7—Engagement Ring only KSI !@—Engegement Ring $100 00 
$150.00 Cash—OR $3000 Down Cash—OR—$25 00 Down 
$20 00 Monthly $15.00 Monhtly 
KSI17—Wedding Ring $1250 KSWIlé—Wedding Ring $50.00 
KSWII7—Grooms Ring $2000 Cash—OR—$10 00 Down 


$8.00 Monthly 





Keepsake “Shelby” Keepsake “Lady Diana™ 
KSI19—Engagement Ring $17§.00 KS1200—Engagement Ring $225.00 
Cash—OR—$50 00 Down Cash—OR—$50 00 Down 

$25.00 Monthly $25.00 Monthly (7 Months to Pay) 
KSWII9—Wedding Ring $125.00 KS120—Wedding Ring $125.00 
Cash—OR—$25 00 Down Cash—OR—$25 00 Down 
$20 00 Monthly $20 00 Monthly 





SEND FOR BRAD'S FREE BLUE BOOK 
Hamilton, Elgin. Bulova. Longines Watches—Nationally Advertised Silverware 
Jewelry and Gifts at LOWEST CASH PRICES on CONVENIENT MONTHLY TERMS 
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Sgt. Harry Polete 


HOW MANY MARINES 
Sir: 

I would like to know the answers to 
these questions, if possible. I am from 
Pennsylvania and the fellow I am al- 
ways arguing with is from Texas. These 
are the questions: 

(1) What is the name of the largest 
steel corporation in the world? 

(2) What state during the war had 
the most men in the armed services? 

(3) What place does Philadelphia, 
Pa., rate in the standing of largest 
cities in the United States? 

(4) I also heard that Pennsylvania 
had more men in the Marine Corps 
during the war than many other states. 
It this true? 

Corp. James H. Trexler. 
Camp Lejeune, N. C. 


@ (1) The largest steel corporation in 
the world is “United States Steel.” 
It is also the second largest industry in 
the United States. (2) New York state 
had the largest number of men in uni- 
form during World War II, tollowed 
by Pennsylvania and Illinois. (3) Ac- 
cording to the last official census (1940) 
Philadelphia rates as the third largest 
city in the U. S., following New York 
City and Chicago, Ill. (4) During the 
war, 60,130 New Yorkers were Marines; 
Pennsylvania followed with 53,500; Illi- 
nois, 39,861; California, 38,971; Ohio, 
35,567 and Texas, 31,882.—Ed. 
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THIS MONTH'S COVER... 
pays tribute to the “‘little guys”’ 
of every Marine grid squad. 
Almost unknown, they get their 
brains beat out all week in 
practice, sharpening up the 
“big guys’; then they are des- 
tined to sit out Saturday's game 
on the bench. 

Sgt. J. C. DeGrasse was the 
artist. 
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You can buy the finest nationally advertised diamond rings, silverware, watches, 
and gift items at Post Jewelers. And you're protected by Post’s 30 DAY MONEY- 
BACK GUARANTEE. No Extra Charge for Credit at Post .. . 
“WE-MAIL® SERVICE, too! 


and you get FREE 
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BOTH RINGS $85 BOTH RINGS $100 

LNP304F— 14K yellow gold. & NP402F—14K yellow or white 
Fiery center diamond and 2 gold. Genuine: diamond in 
side diamonds in engagement engagement ring. Wedding 
ring. 3 diamonds in wedding ring is masterpiece of fine 
ring. $85 cash, or $30 down, workmanship. $100 cash, or 
$9 monthly. $40 down, $15 monthly. 





$59. 
LNP302F—14K yellow gold 
Beoutiful, blazing center dia- 
mond and 4 perfect side dia- 
monds, $59. cash, or $20 
down, $8 monthly. 





$42.50 $59.50 
UNP614F—Men’s 10K _ yellow LNP608F—Men’s 14K_ yellow $145 
gold initial Ring. Genuine gold Snake Ring. 2 fiery . NP605F—Men’s 14K yellow 
onyx top with raised initials diamonds and | synthetic gold ring. 3 large, fine dia- 
$42.50 cash, or $17.50 down, ruby 59.50 cash, or $20 monds. $145 cash, or $45 
$5 monthly. down, $8 monthly 


down, $20 monthly. 


GENUINE “STAR OF INDIA” 






E -LOVA — $37.50 

& NF r06F—17 jewels. Yellow gold filed. Match- 
ing link bracelet. $37.50 cash, or $13.75 down, 
$5 monthly 





$49.50 
old filled. Silk 


. BULOVA \ 

14K Lier = —LUB— $72.50 _ Np909F—21 jewels. Yellow 
Heavy, 14K ow gold mounting. Genu'ne 
“Star of India’ stone. 2 blazing side dia- 
monds. $72.50 cash, or $30 down, $8 
monthly 


10K GOLD NAVY RING 
FeO 


cord bracelet. $49.50 cash, or $18.50 down, $6 
monthly 





Sin 





& NP904F—17 jewels. Yellow gold filled. Mesh 
bracelet. $57.50 cash, or $22 down, $7 
monthly 





10K $22.50 GRUEN $82.50 
10K yellow gold. Your choice of genuine &NP1132F—Curvex. 17 jewels. Yellow gold 
synthetic ruby, sapphire, or any birthstone filled. Modern expansion bracelet. Recom- 
3 initials engraved free if desired. $22.50 mended for large wrists. $82.50 cash, or $30.50 
cash, or $7.50 down, $4 monthly. down, $13 monthly 
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FREE 32 Page catalog. Rush at once! FREE 


Nome 
Address 
30-Day Money-Back Guarantee 
Nationally Advertised 
DIAMONDS, WATCHES, SILVERWARE, ETC. 
“Where Every Promise is Kept” 





427 Flatbush Ext., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 
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SOUND OFF (cont.) 


POGEY-BAIT MARINES 
Sir: 

Perhaps you can help answer a ques- 
tion that has been troubling me a great 
deal since I enlisted in the Corps in 
1942. 

Just how and when did the Sixth 
Marines become known as the “Pogey- 
Bait Marines?” 

I once asked a man from the Second 
Marines and he told me this story 
which he assured me was true. Accord- 
ing to my friend, the Sixth Marines be- 
came known as “Pogey-Bait Marines” 
on board ship during the early part of 
the war. They were supposed to have 
purchased some 40,000 bars of pogey- 
bait (candy to the uninitiate—Ed.) and 
two bars of soap during the voyage 
across the ocean. Is the 40,000 bar 
figure correct? 

Some time later in the Pacific, I asked 
a corporal from the Sixth Marines 
about this story and his reaction was: 
“Lieutenant, when you ask that, smile!” 

Perhaps former members of the Sec- 
ond and Eighth Marines, as well as the 
Sixth, can clarify this matter. 

John C. Harvey. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


@ To begin with, this yarn has its 
setting in Shanghai, China, during the 
year 1937, instead of the second World 
War. During the Sino-Japanese War 
the Sixth Marines were dispatched to 
China to aid the Fourth in the task of 
keeping the war out of the International 
Settlement. They arrived on September 
19th, aboard the USS Chaumont. Many 
of the Sixth Marines were purported 
to have come ashore with bars of candy 
in their packs, giving the Fourth Ma- 
rines the basis for circulating a story 
that the Sixth had bought 40,000 bars of 
pogey-bait and two bars of soap. How- 
ever, foundation was never discovered 
to substantiate this story. During the 
past war other units in the Second Di- 
vision kept this nickname alive, more 
or less (according to the Sixth Marines) 
to counteract the added glamour the 
Sixth had wearing the distinctive French 
Fourragere which also became associ- 
ated with the Sixth Marines and was 
called the ““Pogey Rope.’—Ed. 


MARINE CORPS STRENGTH 
Sir: 

To settle some arguments current 
among a group of us who have served 
with the Corps, will you cite the rela- 
tive strength of the Marine Corps in 
comparison with the Army, Navy and 
Air Force? 

Paul Brunson. 
Pensacola, Fla. 











@ The latest figures we have on this 
subject from the Department of De- 
fense, as of June 30, 1949, are: 
Army, 658,800; Navy, 448,500, Air 
Force, 420,200 and the Marine Corps, 
85,900.—Ed. 


HOW’ COME 8-STRIPERS 
Sir: 

Your edition of July, 1949, carries on 
page 55 an advertisement extolling the 
merits of “Esquire” boot polish. The 
illustration depicts a Marine, presum- 
ably, with a rather astounding number 
of stripes. There are—count 'em—four 
up and four down. 

In discussing this odd circumstance 
with other gentlemen of the first pay 
grade, I have found that one school of 
thought considers the rank of the zebra- 
like character to be that of master 
master sergeant. However, we anachro- 
nistic and grim old relics of the pre- 
classification Marine Corps feel that 
this is the logical development resulting 
from hanging stripes on privates who 
in the ancient, inefficient days would 
have remained privates drawing special- 
ist pay. 

Another explanation propounded to 
me by another antique gager was that 
this new type of chevron will be worn 
by all the curly-headed and dimpled 
young company clerks who mysteri- 
ously bloomed out, toward the end of 
World War II, as first sergeants and 
sergeants major. The additional chev- 
eron above and below testifies, in the 
latter case, to outstanding intellect, 
dexterity with a typewriter, a photo- 
graphic memory for file numbers, and 
mitt-flopping beyond the call of duty; 
these virtues are, as everyone Knows, 
indispensable for qualifications in the 
field of leadership. 

A former gunnery sergeant, now a 
technical sergeant, who has lately been 
tapering off on Copenhagen snuff in 
expectation of early promotion, has 
suggested that these new chevrons will 
shortly be adopted by the Army and 
Air Force, which means that a year 
later the Marine Corps will adopt them, 
followed a week later by abandonment 
of them by the Army and Air Force. 
My friend muttered moodily something 
about a vicious circle. 

An infantry chief, descended from a 
long line of Iroquois chiefs, insists that 
the big chevrons should be issued post- 
haste to all alleged NCOs of the first 
three grades, non-line, who broke their 
necks a couple of years ago to obtain 
line chevrons when the old flat-bot- 
tomed technical chevrons went out. 

An improvement in the chevron 
would be to embroider in gold, in the 
center space, the letters “SSN,” fol- 
lowed by the appropriate number. This 


delicate touch is guaranteed to delight 
all idolaters of International Business 
Machines, who spend their days and 
years wandering wild-eyed through the 
twilight jungle of MOS, Job Descrip- 
tions, and Tests of Utter Stupidity. 

MSgt. Gordon F. Ogilvie. 
Alexandria, Va. 


/| 





@ You advance a lot of good ideas, 
sergeant, and we would like to suggest 
another. Our theory is that the man is 
really a staff sergeant, and those extra 
four stripes are merely a reflection trom 
his spit-shined shoes.—Ed. 


TITLE HOLDERS 
Sir: 

We, Kenneth A. Peterson and Samuel 
K. Childress, claim the distinction, and 
title, of being the first Pfcs to ever have 
duty in the United States Marine Cen- 
tral Recruiting Division, Headquarters 
District of Chicago. 

The Firstests. 
Camp Lejeune, N. C. 


@ Well, men, you may be right, but 
we have found it pretty hard to get 
away with claims to distinction in the 
Marine Corps. It seems there is always 
someone who beat you to it.—Ed. 


MARINE 90-MM. GUNS 
Sir: 

I am writing to find out if the Ma- 
rine Corps uses 90-mm. antiaircraft 
weapons. One of my sergeants (Army 
—Ed.) says they don’t and I disagree. I 
was in the 6th Infantry Battalion, 
USMCR in Philadelphia, Pa., before 
joining the Army and if you ever get 
around to it I would like to see a write 
up on the Sixth Infantry in Leatherneck. 

Pvt. Tom Shapiro, USA. 
Fort Bliss, Texas. 


@ Yes, the Marine Corps uses 90-mm. 
antiaircraft guns. Easy Company of the 
9th Detense Battalion wrote flaming 
history with them in the skies over 
Rendova Island on July 4, 1943. They 
cut 14 Japanese “Betty” bombers out 
of the sky at 14,200 feet, with a total 
expenditure of 88 rounds of ammuni- 
tion. That's good shooting in anyone's 
score book. We plan to continue pub- 
lishing stories on the various Reserve 
units of the Marine Corps, with a very 
good possibility that the 6th Infantry 
Battalion will be included.—Ed. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 4) 














FOR THAT LOOKING GLASS 


SPIT SHINE 
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USMCR CENTERS AVAILABLE TO CIVILIAN ORGANIZATIONS 


RECENT directive released by Headquarters, 
Marine Corps sets forth the policy of the Secre- 
tary of the Navy regarding the use of Marine 
Corps Reserve Training Centers by civilian organiza- 
tions. 
Providing this use will not interfere with the train- 
ing of the Marine Corps Reserve and will not exceed 
seven consecutive days, permits for meetings of Marine 


Permanent Warrants ah 
For M/Sgts. 

CCORDING to a recent 

Marine Corps memor- 
andum, the warrants of 
all master sergeants of 
the regular Marine Corps 
and Marine Corps Reserve 
will be changed from 
"temporary" to "perman- 
ent" with the date of 
rank the same as that 
presently held in their 
temporary status as 
master sergeants, with 
the exception of those 
master sergeants in the 
Reserves holding "or- 
ganizational warrants." 

/ New warrants will not 
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anic course, 
Engineer- 


months, : 
be issued but a nota- 


tion will be made in 
the service record book 
to the effect that the 
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tain their present 
"temporary" rank and 
will be given "perman- 
ent" rank and date of 
rank to which they 
would be normally en- 
titled if their pres- 
ent organizational 
ed appointments were 
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Corps League Detachments, meetings of units of the 
Boy Scouts of America, meetings of Marine Corps Re- 
serve Officers Association and the use of rifle and pistol 
ranges by local police or rifle and pistol clubs may be 
approved by Inspector-Instructors without reference to 
Headquarters. 

Any other civilian organizations desiring use of these 
centers must submit a request to the Commandant. 
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Get a Z//PO0 insignia Lighter 


Own a Zippo —the lighter that 
always works come wind or rain. 
It's guaranteed for life — will never 
cost anyone a penny for repair! 


# Available at Ma- 
rine Post Exchanges 








with Marine's own 
insignia on one side 
Have your name 
engraved on the 
other ot slight ex- 
tra cost 





ZiIPPO MANUFACTURING CO. BRADFORD. PENNA 





SOUND OFF 


[continued from page 3] 


RELEASE MARRIED MEN? 
Sir: 

Would you tell me if there is a bill 
which is supposed to go through saying 
all married men under the rank of ser- 
geant will be discharged, if they so 
desire? I have heard a lot about such 
a bill, supposed to be passed in July. 
Can you straighten us out? 

Pfc David E. Ellis. 
Camp Lejeune, N. C. 


@ We are afraid the rumor you have 
been hearing is strictly “skimmed from 
the scuttlebutt.”’—Ed. 


NO PARAMARINES 
Sir: 

Has the Marine Corps any Parama- 
rines at the present time? If so, where 
are they training and what units are in 
this outfit? 

Sgt. C. B. Davidson. 
Camp Pendleton, Calif. 


@ No, the Marines have no Parama- 
rines at this time. The Paramarines 
made their appearance in the early part 
of 1942, but were disbanded a year later. 
They never made a combat jump, but 
saw quite a bit of action as infantry 
during the Solomons campaign.—Ed. 


OVERSEAS CREDIT 
Sir: 

I would like to know why there is no 
insignia to distinguish the Marine who 
served overseas time, from the Marine 
who has not. I think it is only right 
that a man who served two years over- 
seas should get a little credit. We will 
come back to the States, in most cases 
Pfcs, and be mistaken for boots. This 
will result in trouble and confusion 
among these men and others, and may 
cause disciplinary action to be taken 
against a man who has just returned 
from a two years tour of overseas duty 

. Here’s hoping this letter will get 
some action. 
Name withheld by request. 
Guam, M. I. 


@ The first time we returned from 
duty overseas there was no need for a 
special insignia to identify us as an 
escapee from overseas service. The rock- 
happy, Asiatic-stare on our face was 
enough, and certain people still call us 
a boot. There are several sage sayings 
in the Corps about who is, and who is 
not, a boot. One says you are a boot 
until you put 38 years in and another 
says you are a boot until you put as 
many stripes below the elbow as you 
have above the elbow.—Ed. 
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Cristi Sites 





Because it Recolors and 
(lishes at the Same Time 


® Gives those grand “Parade 
Shines” that last and last. 


© Helps keep shoes softer and 
more comfortable. 


e The servicemen’s top fa- 
vorite! 
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I. GOLDBERG & CO. 


Outfitters to Marines for 26 Years 


@ Complete Stock 

of Uniforms, Caps 

and Accessories 
Write for FREE Catalog 


429 MARKET ST., PHILADELPHIA 6, PA, 
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SOUND OFF (cont.) 


THE OLD CHAUMONT 
Sir: 

Can you substantiate a story told to 
me by an old retired Marine? He 
claimed it once took him 90 consecutive 
days to come from Shanghai, China to 
Norfolk, Va., via the Chaumont. This 
seems like a lot of sailing time for a 
modern steamship. 

Willis McDermott 
Boston, Mass. 


@ To begin with, we hardly think any 
Marine who sailed on her, would have 
considered the USS Chaumont a mod- 
ern ship—even 30 years ago. As far 
as the old-timer's story goes, you can 
believe it as gospel. In some circles 90 
days would seem like a fast trip from 
Shanghai to Norfolk, via the Chaumont 
Seems like it once took this ship 110 
days to come from Guam to Norfolk, 
if we remember a slop chute story 
correctly.—Ed. 


MARINES TEST M-1! 
Sir: 

Sometime in 1940 the Marine Corps 
tested the M-1 rifle at the Marine Corps 
Base in San Diego, Calif. I wonder if 
you would give me the names of the 
officers who were on this board, and 
the rifles they tested? 

Ray Alcorn 
Portland, Ore. 


@ This test board convened on No- 
vember 12, 1940, at the MCB in San 
Diego to test the M-1, Johnson and 
Winchester in comparison with the then 
M1903. The board consisted of Lieut- 
enant Colonels Wm. W. Ashurst, Wm. 
B. Croka, Victor F. Bleasdale, Merritt 
A. Edison; Majors Morris L. Shivley 
and Reginald H. Ridgley. This board 
reported “It became increasingly evident 
as the tests progressed that the M-! 
was superior to other semi-automatic 
rifles.” —Ed. 


NAVY OCCUPATION MEDAL 
Sir: 

Would like to know what has ever 
been done about issuing the Navy Serv- 
ice Occupation Medal. I have received 
all of my other medals and understood 
that the NSOM would be out soon. 
Can you please advise? 

Jerry Haakan 
Chicago, III. , 


@ The Marine Corps started distribut- 
ing the Navy Service Occupation Medal 
on June Ist of this year. All Marine 
Corps posts, stations, recruiting offices 
and reserve activities are authorized to 
issue this medal to veterans and Re- 
serves. Take your discharge along when 
you go to apply for the medal.—Ed. 


TACTICAL QUESTIONS 
Sir: 

It may seem strange to hear from an 
Army man, but I've noticed a few letters 
from other Army personnel in the 
Leatherneck ever since I started read- 
ing it in 1942 when I was a Sea Bee 
attached to a Marine outfit. 

I would like to check on a point in 
your story, “Outpost on 603,” in the 
March issue. In this story Ski, the 
platoon leader, said he remembered 
that outposts are normally located be- 
tween 400 and 2000 yards forward of 
the MLR (Main Line of Resistance 
—Ed.). I believe it should be 800 to 
2000 yards forward of the MLR. 

Here at Army Officer Candidate's 
School, we have just had our exams 
on defensive tactics of United States 
Forces and the figures I have just 
quoted are the ones taught us. I would 
like to find out if the Corps uses differ- 
ent distances under normal operating 
conditions. 

The story brought out a lot of fine 
points. I only wish it had appeared 
one month sooner as it would have 
given us a good illustration of what we 
were studying. 





You might be interested in knowing 
that there are a number of former 
Marines here at OCS, and in the unit 
I joined after leaving the Sea Bees in 
1946—the Paratroopers—there were al- 
so a goodly number of Marines and 
Sea Bees. 

O/C Roderick Macdonald 
Ft. Riley, Kas. 


@ No. Major Hoffman, the author, 
did not make a mistake in quoting the 
distance of an outpost from the MLR 
at 400 to 2000 yards. Normally the 
Marine Corps is guided by FM 7-20 in 
these matters, just as it pertains to the 
Army. However, after considerable 
deliberation on this matter at the Ma- 
rine Corps Schools, based on past ex- 
periences of the Corps’ fighting units 
and possible future experiences, it was 
decided that 400 yards would be a 
better minimum distance than 800 
yards. Of course, the situation and 
terrain will govern such dispositions 
and distances. 

We are not surprised to hear that the 
Marines are getting around in the 
various other services.—Ed. END 
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Condensations of letters received 
by Leatherneck appear below. The 
name stated first is that of the person 
wishing to establish contact with the 
last named person or persons. 











C. E. Randall, 18 East Drullard Ave., 
Lancaster, N. Y., to hear from Michael 
Sterling Sammon, formerly a corporal 
with the Twenty-ninth Marines, and 
thought to have later been a patient 
at the Naval Hospital at Dublin, Ga. 

= 

Welton W. Simmons, 4304 Eisen- 
hower St., Beaumont, Tex., to hear 
from David V. Bethany, formerly with 
H&S Btry., Twelfth Marines, whose 
home is thought to be in Mississippi. 
Also from any of his old buddies in 
the same outfit, or from any one else 
with whom he served during the war. 

se ¢ 

Pfc J. D. Williams, Ist Guard Com- 
pany, Marine Barracks, Naval Activi- 
ties, Washington Naval Gun Factory, 
Washington 25, D. C., to hear from 
George Gayle Johnson last known ad- 
dress Camp Lejeune. 

sk » 

Former Corp. Carl C. Kehm, 1912 
West Railroad Street, Heidelberg, Car- 
negie, Pa., to hear from or about Leon 
Kocsur or Kocur. Left San Diego, 
California with a defense battalion in 
the summer of 1941 and was known to 
have served with Joe Lukonis and his 
brother in Cuba. 

a 

Pfc Harry A. Powell, A. Co., M.B., 
Navy 926, c/o F.P.O., San Francisco, 
Calif., to hear from Norman L. Drake 
of Cedar Rapids, Iowa. Also, anyone 
who went through Platoon 23 at San 
Diego in 1948. 

. = 9 

Mrs. Harvey T. Gerry, widow of 
Corp. Harvey T. Gerry, to hear from 
anyone who served with him in the 
Sixth Marine Division at Tsing Tao, 
China, or knew the conditions which 
led to his confinement aboard a hospital 
ship in the harbor of Shanghai, China. 
Gerry enlisted March 7, 1944, at Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, and was dis- 
charged April 25, 1946. Contact H. B. 
Chapman, 68 Bassick Avenue, Bridge- 
port, Connecticut. 





R. L. Sprague, 115 N. Chapel, Al- 
hambra, Calif., to contact Sam Elardo, 
formerly attached to the Weapons Pla- 
toon “A” Co., Eighth Marines, Second 
Division, thought to be living in St. 
Louis, Mo. 

..@ = 

Hooper E. Swafford, 46A George Le- 
gare, Naval Base 54, S. C., to hear from 
Eugene F. Jachorias who went through 
PI in 1935 and served five years with 
ist Battalion 5th Marines at Quantico. 

os = 

Luther Earwood, 510 East 15th St., 
Charlotte, N. C., to contact Anthony J. 
Pioneser (at Cherry Point during the 
war) for a mutual friend, Frank Ellis. 

s ¢ @ 

Corp. R. M. Owens, USMCR,. c/o 
Postmaster, Nevada, Mo., to hear from 
old buddies, formerly with “A” Co., 
Ninth Marines, Third Division. 

* * * 

Bruce L. Greer, PO Box 627, Council 
Bluffs, Iowa, to hear from anyone 
serving with the Fourth Marines at 
Corregidor when it was taken by the 
Japs. Especially interested in hearing 
from anyone who knew her brother, Pfc 
Alwyn L. Greer, killed there. 

ees 

Lt. Barney Roth, Box 2k6, Waco Air 
Force Base, Waco, Texas, would like 
to hear from any of his old Marine 
friends. 

eo ¢ « 

Armond “Red” Chapadeau, 85 N. 
William Street, Little Falls, N. Y., to 
hear from any one who was in Pla- 
toon 243 (Parris Island) with him in 
1946; also from former MCAS Cherry 
Point buddies. 

Ss #,-* 

Ex-Sgt. H. K. McKinstry, 3244 Tony- 
awatha Tr., Madison 4, Wis., to hear 
from Communication Section (Hdg Ist 
Bn., Second Marines) and Mortar Pla- 
toon, “D" Co., 2nd Marines, and Rob- 
ert E. Bradley also from Wisconsin. 

* « @ 

Monty R. Wilhoit, Florence, S. C., to 
hear from former members of “L” Btry., 
4th Bn., Fourteenth Marines, Fourth 
Division, especially from Dallas 
Wright, Jr., from Piqua, Ohio. 

ee 

Dick Schrader, 810 Main St., Tor- 
rington, Conn., would like to hear from 
buddies who served with him at Cherry 
Point, N. C. 

se 6 

Del Rakes, 812 Croghan, Fremont, 
Ohio, to hear from Sgt. Casey Samson, 
Jr., last seen on Guam in 1945 as a 
member of a defense battalion—also 
to hear from buddies in “E” Co., 9th 
Marines. —_—_ —-— 
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\ Cleverly designed letterheads and 


(/ envelopes for Marines. Eight dif 
: ferent letterhead designs in each 
box with illustrations of Marines 
and curvaceous gals on 40 sheets 
Also 24 designed envelopes. Send 
Only $1 per box. We pay postage 
anywhere 
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by Colonel Melvin J. Maas 
USMCR 


Marine Corps 
Association 


President, Reserve Officers 


The mere fact that we have always 
had Marines—they are the oldest mili- 
tary servicemen in the United States— 
and that Marines have always made a 
glorious record in peace and war, is not 
sufficient justification to continue hav- 
ing a Marine Corps. 

If the Marine Corps is a duplication 
of the Army, as is frequently charged 
from some sources, and the Marine Air 
is a duplication of Naval Air and Air 
Force aviation, then here is no justifica- 
tion in maintaining the Marine Corps. 
The sole purpose of maintaining the 
Marine Corps is for spearhead-amphibi- 
ous operations. In peacetimes, Marines 
act as guards of naval installations and 
property and serve aboard capital ships 
as gunners, orderlies, etc. These peace- 
time functions, however, do not require 
a Marine Corps. They can be performed 
by civilian guards on shore and sailors 
at sea. 

The fact is, however, that if the Mar- 
ine Corps is abolished as a fighting arm 
of the United States’ security team, 
then we may very well lose the next 
war. We will not lose such a war merely 
because there are no Marines participat- 
ing in the fighting, though their loss 
from our fighting forces would be felt 
seriously but that is not the major fac- 
tor. The Marine Corps being small, 
homogenous and a complete military 
organization possessing all weapons 
of warfare with the possible exception 
of submarines, are able to study the 
changing methods, techniques, and 
weapons of warfare, and plan the tac- 
tics to meet such changes in a way that 
no other military organization can. The 
Marines were the only military men in 
this country who were ready for World 
War II when it came. Their combat 
organization, weapons, and methods 
were designed to meet the type of war 
with which we might be and as it turned 
out, were faced in 1941. The Army had 
to retrain almost completely after the 
war started. Even the Navy was not 
fully reorganized, equipped, and trained 
for the type of warfare that faced them 
in 1941. The Marines on the other hand, 
immediately after World War I, real- 
ized that a future war would not be a 
duplication of World War I. They real- 











NOTE: This article is reprinted by special permission from the maga- 
zine, Reserve Officer. It has been read into the Congressional Record 
by the Hon. Donald L. Jackson, Republican of California. 








ized that they would not be fighting in 
trenches and that signs of the times in- 
dicated that we would have to operate 
against shores held by hostile forces 
everywhere in the world. 

In 1921 the Marine Corps was reor- 
ganized to prepare for such type of war- 
fare. The Fleet Marine Force was born 
and a quiet but intensive study of 
modern amphibious tactics was begun. 
New weapons were designed such as 
the amphibious tank. Marine aviation 
was assigned the mission of close air 
support of amphibious landing opera- 
tions. Their job was to assist in pre- 
paring the way for Marines to land on 
hostile shores, by knocking out enemy 
shore defenses, and then to keep the 
enemy pinned down to reduce his resis- 
tance while Marines waded ashore. 

How successful the Marines were in 
their concept, and the training and 
equipment they devised to carry out 
this concept, is evidenced by what hap- 
pened in World War II. Not only did 
these tactics of the Marines permit the 
Navy to conquer the entire Pacific, 
island by island, so that the Army and 
Air Force could ultimately get within 
striking distance of Japan, but it was 
these same tactics—taught to the Army 
by the Marines—that enabled the Army 
to make its landings in Africa, Italy and 
finally on the shores of France. World 
War II was moving so fast that if these 
tactics and weapons to implement them, 
had not been ready when war broke out, 
there is little possibility that we could 
ever have won the war. 

Already, the Marines have forgotten 
World War II, as they immediately for- 
got World War I, and are developing 
techniques and weapons to be prepared 
against world war III, just as they 
started in 1921 to be prepared against 
World War II. It requires a completely 
integrated, small military force in which 
assault tactics are an entire military 
career, to make these kinds of studies 
and develop the necessary tactics, 
techniques, and weapons in time of 
peace to be prepared adequately for any 
future wars. 

If the Marine Corps should be abol- 
ished in the name of economy or uni- 
fication or for any other reason, we 


would be faced with the following alter- 
native: either we would enter world 
war III unprepared for it and still with 
the techniques, factics and weapons of 
World War II or the Army, Air Force 
and Navy would have to create by 
permanent assignment from their forces, 
ships, planes and ground forces to 
duplicate the Marine Corps. There 
would be no economy because these 
forces would have to be permanently 
and exclusive:y employed in the devel- 
opment and training of amphibious 
operations. Actually this would con- 
stitute mo economy and in fact would 
be far more expensive than to continue 
to maintain the Marine Corps. The 
average cost of maintaining a soldier 
is $7000 a year. The cost of maintain- 
ing a Marine is $4000 a year. Because 
of their highly specialized training, their 
highly developed skills in their speci- 
alty, the Marines are able to do a given 
military job with substantially fewer 
personnel and fewer weapons than any 
other branch of the service. This does 
not even touch on the question of that 
great intangible, the morale and esprit 
de corps of Marines. This is important 
not only to enable the Marines to do 
the job that they do as efficiently and 
expeditiously as Marines always do it, 
but in itself is the right kind of stimu- 
lus to create the proper challenge to 
the sister services to spur them on in the 
performance of their own missions. 
The Marine Corps of which Marine 
aviation is a vital and absolutely es- 
sential component, is the sharp point to 
the spearhead of our defense forces. To 
destroy the Marine Corps would blunt 
the spear to the extent to which it 
might very well be destroyed as an 
effective weapon. In other words, our 
whole military establishment in_ its 
mission to provide security for this 
Nation, “must get there” to destroy the 
enemy's bases of operations. It is the 
Marine Corps through its peacetime 
developments and its wartime opera- 
tions, which makes is possible for our 
great Army and Air Force to “get 
there.” The Marine Corps has an even 
more vital role in the future security 
of this country than it has had in the 
past, as important as that has been. 
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For a Tneat instead of a Treatment... 
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Photos by Sgt. Jack I ck 


Leatherneck Staff Photog 


by Sgt. Frank X. Goss 
Leatherneck Stoff Writer 
HE Marines of Camp Pendleton 
have entertained the public many 
times since the base was com- 


Usually their audi- 
ences have cheered precision-like drill 


missioned in 1942 


ing or demonstrations of amphibious 
landing techniques. In their most recent 
demonstrations precision was notably 
lacking; the key-note was informality 
The occasion: The Second Annual 
Camp Pendleton Roundup 
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All the lads and lassos had a bully time when the 


Prompted by the success of last 
years Roundup, CamPen Marines 
again turned to on a project dear to 
all hands. A rodeo arena and numerous 
barbecue pits were constructed. The 
word was passed to all neighboring 
Marine Corps’ 
friends were invited to a day of festivi- 
ties at sprawling Camp Pendleton. A 
beef barbecue and an old-fashioned 
rodeo would be featured. The “word” 
netted record results. A record breaking 
holiday crowd of 14,000 people, consist- 
ing of Marines, their guests and pro- 
fessional rodeo performers, showed up 


communities that the 















Camp Pendleton Marines decided to 


up.a rodeo and barbecue 


at Area 17 for a feast of barbecued 
beef and an afternoon of entertainment. 

While the throng cheered them on, 
a score of hard-riding Marines gained 
glory and honor, bruises and sprains, 
competing for the victor’s laurel wreath 
in such outstanding, strictly Western 
events, as bare-back riding, saddle 


bronc busting, and wild steer roping. 
There was even a contest to determine 
the outstanding clown. 

A Gallop Poll (pun) was unnecessary. 
Everyone present heartily agreed that 
this annual fiesta should become a 
CamPen tradition. 
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Getting astride the bronc was a tough job. Getting off was 
much easier, and as sudden as a Tombstone sheriff's draw 








This cowboy is a Marine in disguise but the horse doesn't 
care. They parted company shortly after the pic was taken 
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Shiver my timbers! One of CamPen's corpsmen discarded his shiny black dress shoes, donned a pair of Western boots 
his little white hat, hitched up his trap-door pants, kicked off and sat tall in the saddle long enough to pose for a picture 
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ROUNDUP 2 (cont.) 





Art Savage, professional rodeo clown, chats with his family Privates First Class Burke, Anderson, and Thompson sweated 
and First Marine Division men before he enters the arena the chow-line with 14,000 other people. The line moved fast 














The absorbed looks on the faces of these bandsmen were not Who's afraid of the big bad bull? None of these Marines— 
caused by boredom. They are listening to the purty music with a fence between them and the affection-hungry Brahman 
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Camp Pendleton's cow-pokes herd a group of Brahman bulls morose, they lost their lackadaisical expressions as soon as 
across the arena to the chutes. Although these bulls appear the Marines got on, and that's straight dope. That is, no bull 











Champion roper, D. L. Smith, gives a group of Marines a few In first half-hour 8000 people went through the chow-lines. 
pointers on the art so necessary to would-be cow-punchers CamPen organizations provided messmen to do the serving 
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YOUR 
CEADERS 


by Corp. James S. Thompson 


Hunt, present Commanding Gen- 

4 eral, Fleet Marine Force, Atlantic 
was commissioned a second lieutenant 
in the Marine Corps on March 16, 1917, 
one month before the United States 
entered World War I 

He sailed for France in August of 
the same year and, as a member of the 
Fifth Marine Regiment, participated in 
the Verdun defensive sector and in the 
Aisne-Marne defensive. Following the 
signing of the Armistice, Gen. Hunt, 
then a captain, was retained in Europe 
with the Army of Occupation. 

For repeated acts of heroism in action 
near St. Etienne, France, in October, 
1918, the general was awarded the 
Distinguished Service Cross. His cita- 
tion reads in part, “Captain Hunt con- 
stantly exposed himself to enemy fire 
while leading his men toward their 
objective. His gallant conduct gave his 
men confidence to completely route 
superior enemy forces concentrating on 
a counterattack.” 


| IEUTENANT General LeRoy Philip 







Lieutenant General Leroy Philip Hunt 


Following his return to the United 
States on July 25, 1919, he was assigned 
to recruiting duty at Portland, Oregon. 
In the ensuing ten years, he was en- 
gaged in routine assignments, including 
sea and foreign shore duty which took 
him to Nicaragua and Alaska. 

In May, 1939, he became Force Mar- 
ine Officer aboard the USS California, 
where he remained until ordered to the 
Second Marine Division in February, 
1941, as Commanding Officer of Special 
and Service troops. For a short period 
in June, 1941, he was on temporary duty 
in Iceland. 

Following this cold-weather duty, he 
was assigned to the First Marine Divi- 
sion as Chief of Staff. Later he became 
Commanding Officer of the Fifth Mar- 
ine Regiment and led the unit in the 
seizure and defense of Guadalcanal. 

Upon return to the States in Septem- 
ber, 1942, he became Area and Corps 
Inspector of the Amphibious Command, 
Pacific Fleet. He held this position un- 
til ordered to the Pacific to assume com- 





mand of the Marine Garrison Forces, 
14th Naval District. He was awarded 
the Legion of Merit for exceptionally 
meritorious conduct in this latter posi- 
tion. 

The general was pitched into the 
turbulent infighting of World War II 
again when he was ordered to the Second 
Marine Division as Assistant Division 
commander and participated in opera- 
tions involving the mopping-up of 
Saipan and Tinian and the capture of 
Okinawa. As Division Commander he 
led the Second in the occupation of the 
Japanese homeland. For a period he 
also commanded the First Army Corps. 

He returned Stateside in February, 
1946, and assumed the duties of Com- 
manding General, Troop Training Unit, 
Training Command, Amphibious Forces 
Pacific. In January of the following 
year he became Commanding General 
of the Department of Pacific, a posi- 
tion he held until last July when he 
took over the command of the Fleet 
Marine Force, Atlantic. END 
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15 Marines stationed 


in this old Italian city 


, Photos by Sgt. Burton Emerson 


Official U. S. Marine Corps Photographer 
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Two Marines from the embassy guard pa hah onstanrine: 
315 A.D., to_commemorate a great victory by Rome say hristian emp 





by Ist Lt. Ralph E. Belk 


OT far from famed St. Peter’s 
N Cathedral, in a palace built for 

a queen, in quarters where 
members of the royal family once slept, 
live 15 enlisted Marines. 

The palace, located in the center of 
Rome’s swank hotel district, was for- 
merly occupied by Queen Mother Marg- 
herita of Italy but is now the main 
United States Embassy building. Ad- 
joining it are twin villas once used as 
living quarters for members of the 
royal family but now occupied by the 
U. S. Consulate and the offices of the 
U. S. Ambassador to the Vatican City. / 

These 15 Marines under the direction 
of First Lieutenant L. R. Ryan, USMC, 
their commanding officer, and Master 
Sergeant Edwin P. Dunn, the non-com- 
missioned officer in charge, provide in- 
ternal security for the embassy build- 
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Sergeant William Rose (left) stands guard at the entrance of the main U.S. ings, act as diplomatic couriers, par- 

Embassy building, Rome, accompanied by a member of the Italian Carabinieri ticipate in ceremonies and provide hon- 
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or guards for distinguished visitors to 
the embassy. They perform security 
guard in mosaic-floored halls where 
once echoed the footsteps of the cream 
of Italian royalty, nobility and the 
favored aristocracy. Roman social life 
and pleasures typical of the Eternal 
City fill their liberty hours. 

Sightseeing is one of their favorite 
pastimes. The city of the Caesars, once 
the hub of the entire civilized world, 
is a constant source of pleasure for the 
newcomer. The list of Rome's cathe- 
drals, museums, monuments and ruins 
seems endless. The tourist may spend 
months becoming familiar with St 
Peters alone. 

Rome has a dual personality for these 
Marines—the old and the new. The 
old dates back to centuries before 
Christ. The men are always amazed 
when they hear a Roman citizen® refer 
to a structure, older than the United 
States, as modern. Anything within 
the period of the last 500 years is con- 
temporary. 

Daily they pass over catacombs ex- 
tending unknown miles under the city, 
underground passageways and burial 
grounds where early followers of St. 
Peter at the dawn of Christianity fled 
to worship and gave their dead decent 
burials. They pause and shoot the 
breeze about ancient obelisks older than 
the pyramids, brought to Italy from } 
Egypt by the Roman conquerors, and 
about buildings whose construction was 
ordered by men who lived so long 
ago that they seem mythical but for the 
mute testimony of triumphal arches 
and ancient palaces. 








From the ruins of an ancient building Sergeant Wilbur Reist views the city 
of the Caesars. Its structures range from Before Christ to the modern era 














@ ere 2 
Two Marines from the embassy guard visit the Basilica of The Basilica was erected over the site of a Roman circus, 
St. Peter, which required nearly three centuries to build where thousands of Christian martyrs had met their death 
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o Daily the Marines admire art by 
. famed old masters, view mosaics which 
" took centuries to complete and enter 
buildings once dedicated to pagan gods 
and more recently, within the last 1500 
years, rededicated to Christ. They travel 
highways leading from Rome where 
once marched Roman legions or 
passed the entourage of an emperor. 
They attend church in cathedrals with 
embellishments having the intrinsic 
value of a dozen kings’ ransoms. Their 
daily life is almost comparable to a . ms ~ i , aR Teac panne 
part of a university education. >, . ; ‘ x ie As ae be 

Lunch will find them in a side walk 
cafe and dinner may take them to a 
dim, candlelit cellar where violins, gui- 
tars and mandolins blend to tell a 
romantic story. More festive occasions 
may take them to internationally known 
clubs. 

For their duties at the embassy, these 
Marines are in uniform, but usually 
they are attired in civilian clothing 
when they are on liberty. 

The cost of living in Rome is high, 
even higher than in the U. S. To bal- 
ance this difference each man receives 
$5.25 per day in addition to his regular 
pay. With this he must buy his food, 
for no meals are served to the Marines 
at the embassy. 

It’s pleasant duty, they all agree. Not 
everyone can boast of living in a palace 
} and attending church services in ancient 
historic cathedrals. Not everyone has 
the opportunity of hob-nobbing with an 
international social set and many would 
welcome the opportunity of living in a 
city so rich in the history of our No tour of Rome would be complete without an inspection of the famous ruins 
civilization. END of the coliseum. It was used by the ancients as a stage for their cruel sports 
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The four-rowed colonnade, visible across the broad plaza It forms a semi-circle about this venerable old square. A 
of St. Peter's Square, contains 284 columns and 88 pillars. visit to St. Peter's is a full course in Christian history 
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~~. when a man loses his 


self confidence and turns yellow 


by Ralph Johnson 


ARINE Corsair pilot Al Beck sucked in a sharp breath 
as the fingers of his left hand slipped off the throttle to 
hover for an instant over the master gun switch before 

flipping it up. He raked his index finger under the three individual 
switches to click them up, readying the six 50s in the outboard 
wing panels. 

Rabaul’s Baker Strip was sliding slowly under the port wing 
tip, a hazy devil’s nest of ack-ack guns now beginning their deadly 
sweeps of the sky, tracing along the flight lines of the inverted 
gull-winged fighters of the Hellhares who were swinging into 
position for the gauntlet runs to the treetops to drop the twin 
500-pound HEs slung under their wings. 
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COURAGE COMES HARD (cont.) 


Beck felt his nose swing wide in a 
skid from nervous overcontrol and he 
swore silently at himself, trying to 
push away the fear which was gnawing 
at his mind, whispering that this would 
be his last mission. 

Ahead and to the left, the Hellhare's 
leader, Major Thorman, was beginning 
his run, rolling his starboard wing high 
before laying the gray-bellied Corsair 
in the aerial slot which the other ten 
planes would follow. 

Beck stared from worried eyes, deep 
sunk in a pale face, a face that had 
grown slowly whiter with each of the 
18 sweeps over Rabaul. He remem- 
bered that last one—the one he had 
pulled out of without firing a shot. 
Guns had jammed, he had sworn, but 
he knew they hadn't. He hadn't tried 
to fire. 

His mind snapped back to the pres- 
ent. “Weave like hell over the target,” 
Thorman had briefed. Touching right 
rudder softly he skidded to starboard 
behind the element leader and searched 
the sky with anxious eyes. Then op- 
posite rudder. His eyes forgot the 
Corsair ahead crossing in front as a 
sixth sense drew them to the Hellhare 
fighter now halfway down the 3000- 
foot shaft above Baker strip. 

The plane was difficult to see. White 
phosphorus shells were feathering the 
sky with searing fingers, only to be 
ripped apart seconds later by flak from 
the log-banked nests hidden in the 
jungle below. 

A black streamer of smoke pointed 
out the Corsair, and he scowled in 
horror as yellow flame licked from its 
cowling to envelop the rocketing plane. 
A scream over the earphones. A shriek. 
An explosion which only his imagina- 
tion heard and the plane buried itself 
in the strip. 

Number four pulled out above it to 
avoid the explosion but the next Cor- 
sair swept on through to flare out over 
the strip and lace the buildings with 
fire needles from its 50s. No escape for 
number three. Even if he had para- 
chuted it would have been the samurai 
swordsman like the one decapitating 
the Navy flyer in the news photo. The 
fear in his mind was taking hold of 
him, Beck knew, moving his body, con- 
trolling its responses. 

He grimaced, fighting back, slugging 
with the memories of the four Nip 
planes he had shot from the Pacific 
sky, the reckless strafes over savage 
ack-ack positions, the dive into the 
broadside guns of a Coral Sea destroyer 
which ripped his plane to pieces be- 
fore he ditched it minutes later. 

His frantic mind was searching for 
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the guts that drove him then, but his 
fear had become a giant thing. 

Long weeks of monotonous waiting 
with flurries of intensive flying had 
let that fear creep in. And as it 
crept it pushed back self confidence. 
Gone was the easy relaxed flying that 
had once given him a _ half-humorous, 
half-sincere tag of “Fearless Fosdick.” 

Time to forget now. Beck shrugged 
and concentrated on piloting. A glance 
to the side showed a scramble of tiny 
specks just under the nimbostratus at 
three o'clock. Could be bandits wait- 
ing to pounce—to rip the tail of a dive- 
braked plane. 

His left hand left the throttle to 
touch the fiap control and make sure 
that flaps were all the way up. Dive 
brakes would stay off too—that ack- 
ack would cut him if he slowed. 

Get down fast and get out. Mixture 
control forward to auto rich. Shift to 
neutral blower for supercharger. Throt- 
tle slightly open. Cooling flaps closed. 


*T HORMAN had preached continu- 

ally, “This squadron will operate 

like a clock, right place, right time, right 

spacing.” Each plane would enter its 

dive at Point Oboe at 15-second in- 
tervals. 

A glance off the port wing picked 
up the Point and he pushed the nose 
down with forward stick to touch the 
trigger button with his thumb for a 
quick burst. The power of the 50s as 
they stuttered gave him an instant of 
confidence. 

Baker Field's bomb-splattered strip 
swung up over his nose until the hori- 
zon seemed to be over his head, but 
he knew that the dive was not as steep 
as it always seemed. The altimeter 
began a rapid swing. One eye glued 
onto the tachometer to watch the rpms 
climb to 2800, 2900... 

The lazy, yellow balls of bursting 
flak floating toward him stimulated the 
fear again. A nearby explosion rattled 


hundreds of fragments against the 
plane's sides, puncturing and tearing. 
Thorman would say, “Get down fast, 
away from flak, where you move too 
fast for the machine guns.” - 

It seemed impossible to get away 
from the searching shells. The tacho- 
meter was over 3000. Thirty seconds 
of that and the engine would tear out. 

The strip was coming up fast. If he 
waited too long, shattered control sur- 
faces would send the fighter on into 
the ground. He triggered a long burst 
of machine gun fire. It let the fear 
creep away again for a moment. 

The Corsair was jumping under the 
froth spewed out by those winking 
muzzles below, tearing it to pieces. 
“Gotta’ get out of here now”. No time 
for bombs. 

He wrestled the stick hard into his 
belly and felt the nose struggle up, 
mushing. Remembering the 500 pound- 
ers, he flipped the bomb release and 
knew they would spill erratically into 
the jungle ahead. He didn't care. “Get 
away from that ground fire.” “Get 
away ...” he repeated. 

The Corsair was light and responsive 
now with no bombs. He felt the cold 
sweat trickling through the black 
stubble on his face, and dripping from 
his chin onto his angular chest. Shame 
replaced fear and he winced at the 
thought of what he had done. 

He shoved hard throttle against the 
safety wire stop guarding the water 
injection system and broke through. 
There was an instantaneous pick up 
of power. 

After five minutes of throbbing flight 
the Corsair swung into position at the 
lower step of the neat echelon on which 
the Hellhares prided themselves. Glanc- 
ing up to Major Thorman's canopy he 
noticed the squadron leader's head 
turned toward him. 

“Beck,” he snarled over the radio, “I 
wanta’ see you in my tent as soon as 
intelligence is through. Out.” 











Beck 


hopping. 
frowned uneasily and concentrated on 


The major was 


the whistling Corsair. Thorman was 
usually strict on radio voice procedure, 
but this time he hadn't given him a 
chance for a roger 

He was still watching the instruments 
when the formation eased over the 
Crown Prince hills which stretched out 
toward Torokina strip on Bougainville. 
He didn't see the dots in the sky above. 

The chatter of machine cannon trac- 
ers slithering past worried him. Out- 
side a float-equipped Zero dived past. 
Grabbing right stick he shoved hard 
rudder and pushed the nose down, feed- 
ing throttle. The remainder of the for- 
mation scrambled to meet the attack 
of the cloud-lurking Mitsubishis. The 
whine through the ripped wing skin be- 
came more audible as he flared out 
over the tree tops and streaked for 
Torokina. Nobody but a fool would 
fight in a crippled plane. Even Thor- 
man would concede that. 

As the steel-mat runway moved into 
sight he picked up the mike and 
switched to the tower channel. “Tower, 
this is Corsair 11 from Baker flight. 
Get the wagon ready.” 

The nose wanted to rear. As the tail 
sagged he shoved throttle again into 
the last ¥% inch for water injection. 
With his left he pushed the landing 
gear control hard and locked it for- 
ward. The position indicators under 
the panel responded slowly and he 
rocked a bit to get the port wheel into 
the down position. 

The matting fushed up fast, as he 
dumped full flaps. Ten feet away, he 
cut throttle. He switched the ignition 
off while he slowed and braked the 
plane off the runway into the coconuts. 

The crash wagon was off the star- 
board wing a minute later in a swirl- 
ing cloud of dust and spilling men as 
the siren died. “She's messed up bad. 
Get the crew chief over before you 
move her.” 

When the jeep from Air Combat In- 
telligence braked he swung into the 
seat beside the driver and pulled off the 
flight cap to feel the cool air breez- 
ing over his wet hair. The other planes 
began to drop in as they raced around 
the end of the strip. Three and seven 
were not among them. 

The ACI officer handed him a cigarette 
and motioned him to a canvas bunk 
along the wall of the pyramidal tent 
which served as the “two” office. The 
other pilots began to straggle in after 
a few minutes and sat down in odd 
spots. Beck sat alone on the bunk. 
Most of them were less experienced, 
he knew, and he pretended not to notice 
their studied efforts to ignore him. 

The interrogation was short, much 
to his relief, and he followed Major 
Thorman to his tent after the session. 


Thorman whirled on him as soon as 
he entered. 

“Sit down,” he grated. “Beck, there 
was no excuse for pulling out and 
wasting those bombs in a banana grove 
in the hills." He paused for a moment 
before continuing. “The boys say 
you're turning chicken. They've been 
watching you for some time. Ordi- 
narily it would be flight fatigue but 
you haven't had enough missions close 
enough in a row for that.” 

Beck cleared his throat uncomfor- 
tably. Thorman went on, “Your orders 
to an air liaison team with an amphibi- 
ous corps will be cut right away. From 
now on you're a foot Marine as far as 
this outfit is concerned.” 

Thorman’'s face showed a little of 
the anger that raged inside, “We've 
been working our heads off making a 
name for the Hellhares. You haven't 
helped.” Thorman turned away and 
pretended to busy himself at his field 
desk. 

Beck's face was red as he strode 
through the tent rows. When a sand 
crab drifted to a stop in front of him 
he spat angrily at it. 


HERE was a letter from the wife 

on his bunk. The boy was out 
telling the other kids today, the letter 
said, that his pop would soon be an ace 
like Eddie Rickenbacker. He crumpled 
the letter in knotted fingers and swore 
softly at himself. 

There was little sleep after he hit 
the sack. The other two squadron 
mates didn't come in until late and he 
feigned sleep as they whispered. 

The ACI officer sat down beside him 
at breakfast. “Thorman says you are 
to work with me until your orders are 
ready. Okay?” 

“Okay,” Beck stared into’ the 
creamed beef, smearing the toast on 
his tray. 

An hour later in the ACI tent he 
found himself absorbed in the work be- 
fore him. A strip mosaic was turned 
over to him after an explanation. He 
remembered the spot, in the area of the 
float plane attack of yesterday. Seemed 
to be nothing there, only the regular 
rows of never-ending coconuts which 
made up the Lever Brothers’ planta- 
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tions across the Crown Prince range. 
He wondered why they had been at- 
tacked in that particular spot. He re- 
membered that a photo plane had run 
into trouble there last week. 

“What's the name of this river?” 
he asked one of the sergeants. “Look’s 
like the Perdido down near Pensacola.” 
The sergeant mumbled some unpro- 
nounceable tag. 

He'd never forget the Perdido. A 
cable stretched across the river had torn 
apart the SNJ in front of him when 
they were hedgehopping during train- 
ing one afternoon. 

Something about the area covered by 
the mosiac drew his attention, but he 
couldn't quite put his finger on it. 
Perhaps it was the Nip luggers along 
the shore or the two roads which 
snaked from the beach into the trees; 
he wasn't sure. 

At 0900 the ACI officer called for 
a photo mission to cover the damage 
of the day before to see when Rabul’s 
strips would be operative again. After 
the briefing Beck walked out with the 
pilot. 

“You know that plantation area over 
on the other side of the hills?” The 
pilot nodded. “How about picking up 
a few shots on your way back if you 
have any film left?” 

The pilot nodded again. Beck 
watched him walk to his Corsair, 
loaded with a minimum of ammo and 
gas so the last knot could be eeked 
out in the hazardous run over Rabaul. 

The pilot had not spoken to him. 
He gritted his teeth at the realization 
that the whole field probably knew of 
his survey to the ground forces and his 
show over the target yesterday. 

It was an hour past the estimated 
time of return before the ACI received 
word. A weather PBY reported a Cor- 
sair under attack by float planes on 
the opposite side of Bougainville. A 
moment later the “Cat” radioed that 
the plane had oe in flames. 

The ACIO turned to Beck as he laid 
down the phone. “Wonder what the 
devil he was doing over there. That 
must be 100 miles off his course.” 

Beck answered abruptly, “I asked 
him to go.” 

“The hell you say!” The ACIO stared 
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COURAGE COMES HARD (cont.) 


in amazement. “Who the hell gave you 
permission to change a photo mission 
around here?” 

Beck shrugged in answer and picked 
up a lens to study the photo in front 
of him. No point in arguing. The 
hunch he had would seem like a neu- 
rotic’s nightmare. 

He had started to chow at 1800 when 
he heard the uneven, pulsing roar of 
Nip aircraft up the coast. Must be too 
low for the radar, he thought, as he 
sprinted for a shelter. The nearest hole 
was a 50 caliber machine gun nest and 
he tumbled headfirst over the lip sand- 
bags. A mess Marine with flour on 
his hands was charging the gun as he 
yelled to Beck to act as loader. 

The Zeros came speeding over the 
palms at the far end of the runway 
and dipped close to the parked Corsairs, 
pouring long bursts. Their 1200 horse- 
power engines could pull those babies, 
Beck marveled, as he dogged back to 
let the gunner swing the mount. The 
gun lanced yellow tracers at the line of 
Mitsus sweeping the runway. The first 
was over in a zoom, ahead of the 
machine gun fire. 

Beck yelled encouragement to the 
messman as the gun hosed a curving 
arc of tracers up in front of the second 
Nip, wiping the froth of the fighter's 
muzzle blasts clean from the wings. 
The plane pulled up sharply and 
dropped its right wing to spin over it 
and explode in the jungle a few hun- 
dred yards away. 

The line of bandits was gone in an- 
other hectic minute, curving inland 
over the hills to hedgehop into the 
gathering darkness. Three blazing Cor- 
sairs told of their damage as the whine 
of fire sirens sped through the coral 
dust. 

Major Thorman was standing in 
front of the ACI tent as Beck trotted 
up. “I understand you're the one who 
ordered that photo plane to detour on 
its way back." His voice was cold and 
Beck stood for a moment before his 
glare 

“Yes, Sir.” 











“So you've decided to run the Ma- 
rine Corps your way? This wouldn't 
have happened if that photo plane 
had gotten here with the Rabaul 
photos. We'd have known the fields up 
there were ready to receive planes. 

“Lieutenant Albert E. Beck,” Thor- 
man snarled in an impersonal, detached 
way, “You will stand a general court- 
martial if it’s the last thing I'm re- 
sponsible for in this Marine Corps. 
You will remain in your tent under 
arrest. Meals will be brought to you.” 

“Hell, you assigned me to ACI,” 
Beck snapped back. 

Sitting on the edge of his bunk Beck 
stared through the tent flap door, 
watching a PV taxi close to the refuel- 
ing dump to rearm. The ship looked 


lethal with the nest of guns in its 
nose. It was supposed to be good. 
Several nightfighter squadrons were 


equipped with them. 


H® flopped back on the mildewed 

blankets in disgust. What the 

hell did he care? He was through. The 

general court would stick—there was 
plenty of reason for it. 

He picked up the letter from the 
wife, started to reread it, then threw it 
down, growling at himself. The kid 
waiting to hear that his old man was 
an ace, knocking the Nips outta’ the 
sky 

The kid would take it hard when he 
found out that he'd been surveyed out 
of Marine aviation. Probably wouldn't 
know how to explain it to the other 
kids, and the wife couldn't help either. 
She wouldn't understand herself. The 
only Beck she knew was a rip-roaring 
hell-raiser—afraid of nothing. 

He awoke sometime after midnight, 
his thoughts drifting to the Ventura 
outside, Bakama Point on the other 
side of the island, the flaming photo 
plane and the Nip floats that pa- 
trolled the area. There must be a good 
reason why the floats took on anything 
that came over. Must be something in 
there. Couldn't be protecting an am- 
phib landing because Navy would have 
spotted any transports. The luggers 
might mean a supply point, but there 
weren't enough Nips in the area to 


amount to anything. There were lug- 
gers scattered all along the coast any- 
way. 

A thought crossed his mind and he 
propped himself up on an elbow. Fan- 
tastic? Yes, but possible That 
might explain the wavy white line 
that had moved through the planta- 
tion photos from week to week. The 
ACIO wouldn't believe it, certainly 
Thorman wouldn't. He wondered if he 
dared believe it himself. 

There was one way to find out. It'd 
take a spine, someone to get in fast 
and get out and away from the coim- 
bat patrol. Someone with guts, he 
mumbled to himself—or someone with 
nothing to lose. He felt his belly 
muscles tightening and he tried to re- 
lax but he couldn't. To hell with it. 

He lay for a long time, thinking, 
weighing chances for a mission which 
would have little chance of success 
from the beginning. The sweat on his 
face was cold. There was a plane out 
there by the runway, a plane ready to 
go places. He toyed with the thought. 

He wondered how far into deep water 
he would get himself if he stole the 
plane for a looksee. If the craft was 
destroyed he could be held responsible 
for Joss of government property. There 
would be a fantastic fine and the Naval 
prison at Mare Island for pulling a 
stunt like that if it didn't come off 
right. 

Still . . . there was the slim chance 
of clearing his general court threat and 
more important, squaring himself with 
himself. That was very important. 

He stared out into the moonlight 
again. The Ventura was still there, 
in readiness for a daylight mission. 

His watch indicated that it was 0300. 
He sucked in his breath. It was now 
or never! He swung his legs over the 
bunk, picked up his mouldy boon- 
dockers and thumped them softly 
against the side of the bunk to shake 
out intruders. A minute later he was 
dressing with fumbling, frantic -hands. 

As he strode out into the moonlight 
indecision began to leave him, slowly 
at first, and he felt with relief some of 
the old self confidence. 

There was (continued on page 57) 
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The commander of the boat team 


found himself holding the bag 


by Frank X. Tolbert 


F ALL the thousands of Marines 
QO who fought at Iwo Jima, the 

most annoying to Japanese 
nerves must have been a tall captain 
from Dallas named Joe Fred Cason. 

For Cason arrived with one of the 
first waves on bloody “red beach” play- 
ing a set of Scottish bagpipes. 

He was commander cf a boat team. 
And as the ramp touched shore, Cap- 
tain Cason began blowing out a weird 
tune called “Cock of the North.” The 
ear-piercing tenor drones and the harsh 


bass drone of the war pipes sounded 
above all else on that blasted beach. 

Said John Maness, a member of 
Cason's boat team: 

“There was a mad scramble by 
Cason’s Marines to race ashore and 
escape from that horrible melody.” 

The Japanese couldn't take it, either. 
They put a sniper on Cason—or, more 
probably, the bagpipe. 

Cason was almost through “Cock of 
the North” and contemplated playing a 
selection with the appropriate title of 


“Road to the Isles.” Then a hail of 
bullets tore the war pipes from Cason’s 
hands. He wasn’t hit. But the pipes 
lay on red beach, torn and splintered 
and wailing last cries. 

Cason—now a major and executive 
officer of a Reserve 155-mm. howitzer 
battalion in Dallas—has become a much 
better piper. And he’s using his talent 
to recruit men for the Texas battalion. 
He has promised to teach any man who 
enlists in the Reserve how to play the 
pipes. 

Cason, one of Texas’ leading archae- 
ologists and a man of awesome all- 
around talents, taught himself to play 
the pipes while training at Quantico 
and while with the Fifth Marine Divi- 
sion in Hawaii. He also taught himself 
how to make first class bagpipes. And 
he made his current bagpipe aboard 
the AKA Olympia returning from 
Japan. 

“There's no more horrible a sound,” 
Cason admits, “than a man learning to 
play a bagpipe.” 

Cason says he was a social outcast 
during his practicing periods while the 
Fifth was training. Finally, Cason was 
ordered to go off, far in the boondocks, 
every time he practiced. 

This made Cason’s men feel very 
sympathetic toward him. 

“Nothing welds a unit tighter than 
criticism from outsiders,” said Maness. 
“Soon after he began playing the pipes, 
Capt. Cason had the smartest, most 
coordinated outfit in the regiment.” 

With his pipes shot from him, Cason 
left them on the beach. Men of another 
Marine regiment found the pipes about 
ten days later. The weird-looking 
musical instrument caused some excite- 
ment. Before Cason could explain 
things, there was a theory going the 
rounds that the Japanese had taken to 
bagpiping in order to “jam American 
radio communications.” 

Intelligence kept the wounded pipes. 
Joe didn’t get around to making another 
set until he was returning from occupied 
Japan. He had the materials. A cousin 
named Barclay had sent him a Barclay 
tartan from a pair of kilts and with this 
cloth he made the bagpipe bag. He had 
some Philippine mahogany for making 
the drones, some Hawaiian bastard 
sandalwood for carving out the chanter. 
He traded a Japanese rifle to the ship’s 
engineers for permission to use a lathe 
and other tools. 

Before the voyage was over, Joe was 
playing “Niel Gow’s Farewell to Whis- 
key” and other sorrowful tunes. 

Most of the troops like the piping. 
The fact that Joe was commanding 
officer of the troops might have influ- 
enced some of them. 

But only a few of the Marines said 
that their major’s piping made them sea 
sick. END 
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MARINE entered the Military 
A Police Headquarters in Ocean- 
side and told the MPs his sad 
story. He bewailed the fact that he 
was unable to pay a repair bill on his 
car. The manager had refused him 
permission to drive the automobile; 
this, the Marine admitted, was just, 
but part of his uniform was in the car, 
and the garageman had refused to let 
him remove his clothes. The Marine 
wanted to know if the MPs could do 
something about it 
They could and did. One of the 
patrolmen, noted for his power of per- 
suasion, visited the company, and after 
talking the situation over with the 
manager, returned to headquarters with 
the man’s uniform 
Problems of this sort are regular oc 
currences at the patrol office. Occasion- 


TOWN 
TROL 


by Lindley S. Allen 









The Town Patrol's ‘leg men’ take a swing through one of 
Oceanside's amusement centers. They were ‘‘just looking’’ 
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The Patrol Headquarters operates from Oceanside's former and strategic in the performance of their duties. A paddy 
city jail. The Marines find this ideal location both tactical wagon and two radio jeeps keep all situations well in hand 
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ally the MPs are required to send out 
searching parties for lost babies. One 
afternoon a Marine phoned in to re- 
port a missing mother-in-law! 

For many young servicemen ashore 
on liberty an MP is a person to stay 
away from. He's the man who notices 
immediately whether your uniform is 
pressed, whether your collar ornaments 
are on straight, or whether you are 
wearing a regulation cap—and makes 
you do something about it if you're 
at fault on any of these counts. He 
asks you to stand back on the curb 
when you're trying to thumb a ride 
into Los Angeles. He puts a damper 
on boisterous spirits and reckless and 
unmilitary conduct. To many Marines, 


new to the service, an MP is a “kill- 
joy” a “wet blanket” a “spoilsport”— 
a guy who supposedly takes delight in 
ruining an evening of fun. 

The truth of the matter is that an 
MP is on duty for exactly the opposite 
reason. A military policeman is on the 
job to be of assistance to Marines 
and their dependents. This involves a 
deliberate effort on his part to keep 
a Marine on liberty out of trouble. 
But if a serviceman does happen to run 
afoul of civilian authorities the MP 
is on hand to see that his rights are 
protected. 

Because of the very nature of their 
work, MPs don’t expect to win any 
popularity contests among other Ma- 


Military Police duties include the protection and 


correction of all 
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pleasure-bent 


liberty hounds 


Patrol Officer, First Lieutenant Ernest J. Ambrosia (right) and Technical Sergeant 
Rueben Lacey, duty NCO, are two seasoned veterans of the Oceanside Patrol 
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rines. They can’t afford to be buddy- 
buddy with the troops. But neither 
are they on duty to keep Marines from 
enjoying themselves. When a pair of 
Oceanside MPs are called upon to 
enter a night club or tavern, they don’t 
linger in the establishment. They walk 
to the end of the room, stop for a 
moment, survey the scene, and if satis- 
fied that there are no trouble-makers, 
they leave quietly. They are not put 
on watch to annoy people, but that 
doesn’t mean they can close their eyes 
to servicemen violating regulations or 
civil law. 

Over a period of many years the 
public has come to accept the Marine 
for everything that is soldierly and 
neat. An important part of the Ocean- 
side Town Patrol’s duty is to make 
sure that this favorable reputation is 
not jeopardized. This means correcting 
a man when his hat is askew, when his 
shoes need polishing, or whenever he 
is out of uniform. 

When the Oceanside patrol finds a 
man with a sloppy uniform, his liberty 
card is taken from him, and he is 
directed to a press shop. After his uni- 
form has been squared away he re- 
ports to patrol headquarters where he 
is inspected by the desk sergeant. If 
his appearance is satisfactory he gets 
his card back and is able to go about 
his business with no further difficulty. 
Thus, his liberty isn’t interrupted ex- 
cept for the short time it takes him to 
get his uniform pressed. 

Actually, keeping a sharp eye open 
for uniform violations is only a small 
part of the MPs work. One of the 
Town Patrol’s most important as- 
signments is the investigation of all 
traffic accidents involving military per- 
sonnel in Oceanside and the vicinity. 
Many times these investigations safe- 
guard a Marine from becoming in- 
volved in a civil suit, provided, of 
course, he’s not at fault. Often the 
MPs, on duty when an accident oc- 
curs, must put in long hours of extra 
work chasing down witnesses to the 
accident and checking on their stories. 

At the scene of an accident involving 
a Marine, the MPs’ job is similar to 
that of any town cop. They keep traffic 
moving past the collision, render first 
aid when necessary, try to get all the 
facts of the case. They make certain 
the crash is photographed, measure 
skid marks, and endeavor to diagnose 
the cause. The Town Patrol has done 
invaluable work in protecting Pendle- 
ton Marines who become involved in 
collisions. Not only do they render 
first aid, but they will appear in court 
to help the Marine who is not at fault. 

Marine MPs in Oceanside and the 
city police force enjoy friendly relations 
and work in close cooperation. It’s the 
policy of the city police to turn over 
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be unaware of his status or for not 
knowing the exact reason for his arrest. 
Incidentally, the manner in which the 
MP places his hand on the culprint’s 
shoulder must never be done so that 
it might be misinterpreted for a thrust 
or a jab. 

What are the requirements of a good 
military policeman? According to 
Master Sergeant Erwin R. Vassar, pa- 
trol sergeant in Oceanside, being an 
MP, entails a great deal more than 
wearing a brassard on the arm and 
going out on a beat. “An MP's orders 
never cover every situation that he 
meets when on duty,” said Vassar. “He 
has to think when he's on his beat and 
make quick decisions. Once he makes 
up his mind to his course of action, 
he must never waver unless the cir- 
cumstances change. We can't use 
bluffers on this job.” 

It's Vassar’'s opinion that it takes 
an MP at least a year on the job to 
acquire the necessary know-how to 
make himself an asset to the force. 
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Staff Sergeant George F. King points out to Pfc Arthur C. Kashock a number 
of items in a report on the activities taking place during his tour of duty 











to the military police any serviceman 
they might apprehend in minor vio- e.°e 
lations of the law. The MPs return the Courtesy under any condition 
man to his base, thereby protecting 
him from charges of unauthorized ab- 
sence. If the civil authorities wish to 
prefer charges, his appearance in court 
is guaranteed by the commanding gen- H $ © 

eral of Camp Pendleton. This method Is the criterion of Go good MP 
makes it unnecessary for the service 














man to post bail 

Military policemen in turn, aid the 
city police during holidays and celebra- 
tions in the control of traffic and of 
crowds. But they can make no investi 
gations where only civilians are con- 
cerned. This makes the MPs’ job par 
ticularly difficult when they suspect 
that a man in trouble is in the service 
although, he is dressed in civilian 
clothes. When this happens, one of the 
MPs talks to the suspect, while his 
partner phones for the civil police. The 
police have the right to check on the 
man’s identification, and if it is found 
that he is in the service, he is turned 
over to the Town Patrol for further 
action. 

An MP's authority is limited in one 
other respect. He does not have the 
power of reprimand. He can make 
corrections or arrest a serviceman, but 
he can't threaten or warn him. There 
is a regulation method for arresting 
a serviceman. The MP puts one arm 
on the offender's shoulder and tells 
him he is placing him under arrest ; = 
and for what reason. This way, there Corporal Bill Holtz ‘relaxes’ during off duty hours by straining with the 
is no possibility for the wrongdoer to barbells. He is pressing some 190 pounds, which is about what he weighs 
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Most of the men attached to the 
Town Patrol have either had some 
previous experience in MP work, or 
are overseas veterans. New men com- 
ing to the patrol for the first time, 
are thoroughly screened before they are 
accepted. Their education, physical 
ability, military bearing and tempera- 
ment are all taken into consideration. 
An MP's temperament can make or 
break him. 

Said Vassar: “We want men on the 
force who never get excited or lose 
their heads. A good MP never shows 
anger. He is inclined to be courteous at 
all times. We insist that our men 
answer every question asked them by 
both servicemen and civilians. And that 
means even such insignificant things 
as ‘Do ya think its gonna rain?’ ” 

The average patrolman on_ the 
Oceanside force is 24 years old, ap- 
proximately six feet in height. Talk- 
ing with these men you are impressed 
with their air of assurance and con- 
fidence in themselves. When an offend- 
er is questioned, it is done in an intelli- 
gent and business-like fashion. The 
questions are presented courteously, 
but there is no room for doubt in the 
offender's mind as to who is in authori- 
ty. 

Third degree methods are never used 
by the Oceanside Patrol. True, the men 
are armed with both pistols and clubs, 
but they are for the MP’s own protec- 
tion when he is threatened with bodily 





Corporal Dan Dye checks in at Patrol 
Headquarters, via radio, to report all 
is well in the area he is patrolling 





harm. They are also a symbol of his 
authority. 

Many of the Marines on the Qcean- 
side Patrol are big, rugged, husky in- 
dividuals who give the impression that 
they can take care of themselves in 
any situation. Vassar believes that a 
taller Marine is apt to be more even- 
tempered than a sawed-off, tiny, man 
and is less likely to blow up in a tight 
spot. Tall men have an added advan- 
tage in that their size is respected and 
they have less difficulty in enforcing 
their orders. A tall, well-built Marine 
looks better in his uniform and as 
Vassar put it: “We expect our MPs to 
be walking examples of what a Marine 
should look like when he’s ashore.” 

Vassar himself is the prototype of 
the popular conception of a Marine 
MP—the kind that might appear on a 
recruiting poster. An active participant 
in service athletics, he recently com- 
pleted a two-year stint as line coach 
of the Camp Pendleton football team. 
During his younger days he was both 
a wrestler and a football player. His 
wrestling teammates aboard the old 
Oklahoma used to call him “Man 
Mountain” Vassar and for good reason. 
He is well over six feet tall and tips 
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Jeep-patrols are always on the alert to enforce uniform or anti-hitchhiking 
regulations. The MPs want to help a man stay out of trouble, not get into it 
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TOWN PATROL (cont.) 


the scales at 270 pounds. And that 
270 pounds is on a solid frame, make 
no mistake about that! 

Small wonder that Vassar is slightly 
prejudiced when it comes to getting 
large men on his force 

The officer in charge of the Town 
Patrol, First Lieutenant Eugene J. Am 
brosia, recently won nationwide pub- 
licity for Camp Pendleton’s Military 
Police, when he apprehended a “Rus 
sian observer” on hand to view last 
winter's landing exercises and maneu 
vers. One of the San Diego newspapers, 
seeking to test the Marines’ security 
measures, dressed a reporter as a Rus- 
sian colonel and sent him to the land 
ing area. His presence was reported to 
Ambrosia, who quickly took him into 
custody and brought him before Briga 
dier General Omar Pfieffer for ques 
tioning. After the hoax had been dis- 
covered, Ambrosia won considerable 
praise in various publications for his 
part in the affair 

An MP, when on watch, is often on 
the job for a lengthy stretch into the 
night, and works under a great deal 
of pressure and strain. Until recently 
the patrol was headed by Technical 
Sergeant James W. Randolph but the 
rigors of the job finally caught up with 
him and he was forced to enter the 
hospital. Lieut. Ambrosia gives Ran 
dolph full credit for the high reputation 


inspections, plus a daily school for 


The MPs, like any other group of Marines, have regular 
those not on duty 


the Town Patrol enjoys in Oceanside. 
“His relations with city authorities 
have been most cordial,” said Am- 
brosia, “and he saw to it that the Ma- 
rine MPs lived up to their responsibili- 
ties.” 

Randolph will return to his job as 
the patrol sergeant just as soon as the 
doctors think he has sufficiently re- 
covered 

Traditionally, a large number of Ma- 
rines, on leaving the Corps, go to civil 
police forces. Smedley Butler, once ac- 
cepted the post of police commissioner 
in Philadelphia, and helped rid the 


MSgt. Erwin Vassar and the chief of 
police in Oceanside discuss a mutual 
problem, and the means of erasing it 





















Quaker City of its criminal element. 

At present, over half of the Ocean- 
side city police force is composed of 
ex-Marines. Many Marines, who once 
served on the Oceanside Town Patrol, 
have exchanged their brassards for 
badges and used their service experi- 
ence as stepping stones for police 
END 


careers. 


















One of the duties of MPs on the Town Patrol is to see 
that Camp Pendleton Marines observe uniform regulations 























HILL 


by Josh Drake 


The battalion commander did not 


an alibi for himself 


ELLO ... Hello . . . F Com- 
H pany, get your company com- 

mander on the line . . . Hello, 
Captain Hart .. . battalion commander 
speaking. What the hell are you doing 
up there, playing gin rummy? You're 
holding up the whole war. Aggressive 
action is not being taken, or you'd have 
casualties! 

What? You say you are pinned down. 
That’s impossible. There’s not an enemy 
within ten miles. What? Did you say 
tanks? Impossible . . . Utterly impos- 
sible. Regimental S-2 reported this 
morning that there wasn't an enemy 
tank this side of the river. If they’re 
enemy tanks, how did they get there? 
Don't try to tell me they dropped them 
by parachute! 

Move that company on up and stop 
fooling around. Sure, you may run into 
a sniper or two but you won't hit any 
opposition to speak of. I could ride to 
the top of that hill in my jeep without 
being shot at, and I would, too, if I had 
time. You should have taken that hill 
hours ago. Get moving. Good-bye... 


ns 2 


Hello ... Hello ...G Company... 
Is this Captain White? Listen, White, 
Regiment is chewing me out because 
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you're fooling around. What's holding 
you up? ... Tanks? Now, don’t you 
start that, too. There’s nothing up there. 
Move those men on out , . . Why, I 
could walk to the top of that hill with- 
out being fired at once; I would, too, 
if I had time . . . Sure, sure, one of 
the scouts saw tanks. Some old car 
bodies probably. Don’t pay any atten- 
tion to those scouts. They're always 
making a mountain out of a mole hill. 

Listen, White, I have a map of that 
whole area right here before me. There's 
no way they could’ve moved tanks up 
there without us knowing it. There’s 
no place they could put them. It’s 
tactically unsound. It just couldn’t be 
done. Now get the lead out and move 
that company on up to your objective. 
Good-bye .. . 


* * * 


Hello . . . Hello . . . Who's calling 
and what do you want? Uh... I'm 
sorry, General, I didn’t know it was 
08... Te Oe. ss Oe ee es 
Sir . . . I know, Sir, but . . . But, Sir, 
the whole area is filled with snipers and 
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tanks, dozens of tanks dug in hull de- 
filade and blasting the whole area with 
high explosive shells. We're moving as 
fast as we can... 

Yes, Sir, I know it’s impossible but I 
was up there on a personal reconnais- 
sance a few minutes ago. I saw them, 
dozens of them. Don’t ask me where 
they came from but they’re there. . . 
We will, Sir, but we'll have to crawl 
every inch of the way. It’s impossible 
to rush them. If a man stood up there 
a half second, he’d have as many holes 
in him as a fly-swatter .. . We are, 
Sir, as fast as it is humanly possible. 
And, Sir, don’t pay any attention to the 
report S-2 made this morning. The 
maps are wrong too; the hills aren’t 
even in the right place. Yes, Sir. Good- 
bye, Sir... 

Oh, brooooother, what a mess. War 
is cerainly hell! Wonder what Sherman 
would say if he ever had to be out 
here, like us, on these PEACETIME 
MANEUVERS? END 
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MARTCOM At The 
Point +e. 


Photos by Sgt. J. W. Richardson 


Leatherneck Stoff Photographer 


by Sgt. William J. Morris 


leatherneck Staff Writer 


NE hot, muggy Saturday morn- 
() ing in July “Rainbow’’—the cat 
mascot—was stretched out on 
the cool cement of the Marine air sta- 
tion’s barracks 202. North Carolina's 
wet heat had slowed military activities 
to burro speed, and made the little, 
scrawny kitten drowsy. But he was 
shocked out of his comfortable, cool cat 
nap by a stampede of noisy, arm-wav- 
ing strangers who moved in desks and 
tables and shouted something about 
“MARTCOM.” Rainbow, thinking they had 
escaped from a loony bin headed for tall 
timber 
Everyone at Cherry Point knew what 
was happening except Rainbow. It was 
the beginning of two weeks of intensive 
field training for the Eastern set of the 
Marine Air Reserves. The air station 
under the command of Brigadier Gen 
eral Ivan W. Miller had spent months 
prepping.for their arrival. Unused bar 
recks such as Rainbow's home were 
turned over io the citizen air fighters. 


Facilities of the Second Marine Air- 
craft Wing, commanded by Brigadier 
General Lawson H. M. Sanderson, were 
made available to these men. 

Officially, MARTCOM stands for Mar- 
ine Air Reserve Training Command 
And, this year there were 2650 pilots, 
mechanics, electronics technicians and 
other aviation specialists from bases up 
and down the Atlantic seaboard, parti- 
cipating in the program at Cherry Point. 
The Western half of Reserve aviation 
entrains at El Toro, Calif., the home of 
the First Marine Air Wing 

This year they had a new boss. He 
is Brigadier General William O. Brice, 
formerly assistant director of Marine 
Aviation, who relieved Brigadier Gen- 
eral Christian F. Schilt. 

The MARTCOM group followed a master 
plan for their multi air-ground activi- 
ties. The plan, set up by Gen. Schilt, 
included several small scale wars of a 
make believe type. Some would be dry 
runs as far as actual infantry participa- 
tion, some would be gunnery practice 
with Corsair fighter-bombers firing at 


sleeves, making rocket runs or bombing 
with the accent of close air support of 
ground units. Then the _ electronics 
squadrons, the Marine Ground Control 
Intercept Squadrons, using bedspring- 
like radar sets would apply their train- 
ing to pick out “enemy” planes 

The big item of the entire problem 
was the jet plane checkout of Reserve 
pilots. The equivalent of a jet squadron 
would be trained by Second Marine 
Aircraft Wing Squadron VMF 122, a 
Regular unit. It would be the first time 
Marine Reserve pilots checked out in 
the propless plane. The jet was several 
years ahead of the FG-Is and F4Us of 
World War II which the Reserves were 
tooling over Cherry Point's target areas. 
The FH Phantom which VMF 122 flew 
was a seven-league step in Marine avia- 
tion and now the Reserves were form- 
ing the first of many planned jet opera- 
tions. 

The facilities at Cherry Point were 
limited for checking out all of the 
Reserve pilots in the Phantom. At first, 
the jet program was outlined for one 


























Civilian Marine Pfc W. H. Davis says 
so long—he's bound for Cherry Point 


pilot from each of the entrained units 
to enroll in the syllabus. They would 
receive class-room lectures on the 
plane’s performance, instruments, aero- 
dynamics and finally receive a cockpit 
checkout. They would fly approximately 
ten hours per pilot. Pilots selected to 
represent their squadrons possessed the 
most complete training records during 
the past year. Their fighter plane time 
also figured in the final selection. 

All of the pilots were keyed to a high 
pitch during the necessary indoctrina- 
tion period before actual flight in the 
Phantom. The program progressed 
rapidly and it was possible to check 
out still another jet jockey per squad- 
ron. The second pilot was the individual 
squadron commander. 

Simultaneously, a select group of 
mechanics were given a jet maintain- 
ance course under VMF 122’s expert 
engineering department. Their course 
closely paralleled that of the pilots. 
They learned the special treatment 
which must be given jet aircraft engines. 
First, they used special mockups, then 














Supply Sergeants Arbol Dingess and Edwin D. Loane check everything from field 
scarfs to aviation equipment at Anacostia before squadron VMF 321 takes off 


accompanied Regular 122 squadron 
plane captains to the flight line. And, 
finally, they were working alone on the 
screaming pipes. 

During the jet phase of the training 
exercises, Major Loren “Doc” Everton, 
commanding officer of 122, led his 
famed stunt team through high speed 
paces. It was to show the Reserves 
what could be done in precision flying 
with the unconventional plane. The 
team roared over the football field at 
the Point in a diamond shaped forma- 
tion, so tight that the pilots could read 
each other’s instruments. They slow 
rolled in the same tight group. To 
break the monotony of such common- 
place antics, a fifth pilot would swoop in 
low and when he was immediately over 
the awe-struck gallery, the pilot would 
haul back on his stick and send the 
Phantom nearly out of sight in a climb- 
ing slow roll. 

Along with the jet training, the 
Reserve mechanics were given the train- 
ing benefit of working with Chance- 
Vought representatives who accompa- 


nied a mobile Corsair Training Unit. 
The course lasted ten days with five 
mechanics attending each morning and 
afternoon class period. 

In this, their third bloodless assault 
since the end of the war, the full signif- 
icance of the air Reserve arm was 
shown. They were improving with their 
weapons. The gist of various comments 
by observers, civilian and military alike, 
was that the Reserve was the muscular 
biceps which would put punching power 
in Marine aviation in the event of war. 
They have been training for the past 
three years and have kept their minds 
and bodies in Marine happenings and 
training memos. There is a strong and 
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VMF 321 of Anacostia lugs equipment aboard an R4D of Cherry Point-based VMR 
252 which helped in the air lift of Reserve personnel from many eastern bases 
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healthy competitive spirit between units. 
They have a hard-to-define pride in 
their organization and individual squad- 
rons. Many served during wartime with 
the same outfits which they join annual- 
ly for the overland trek to Cherry Point. 

To many of these men, the maneuvers 
are like old home week. They meet old 
friends with whom they have done 
duty at any one of the sand spits 
throughout the Pacific. They rehash 
old times, talk about particularly good 
liberties together and wind up talking 
about their families. To them the 
high pitch of combat and combat 
readiness, the days of waiting and flying 
are like a favorite song. The exact 
words are forgotten but the melody 
remains. 

When they're not on the flight line, 
or ordnance shack or radio shop they 
talk about what they would do if they 
were running the big show. They talk 
about taxes and various makes of cars. 

In the Reserve program everything 
is on-a 50-50 basis. The older men 
place their experience side by side with 
the training manuals and speed up the 
progress of the younger men. These 
kids who will inherit the service have 
questions and the zest to learn about 
aviation and the Corps itself. It brings 
out the best of both age groups. The 
younger men make the program new. 
They make the five-and: six-year old 
Corsairs seem like the latest thing. They 
learn as much as they can about the 
Corsair so that the experience acquired 
will keep their ability at a sharp edge 
when the later models are made part 
of MARTCOM. 

But getting back to the Phantom. It 
made quite an impression on the 
Reserve pilots who were to check out in 
the plane. They had to wear the tight 
fitting ““G-suits’’ which made them look 
like ballet dancers. These suits were 
designed to be inflated at various press- 
ure points of the body by a tube leading 
from the plane's engine. A valve oper- 
ates the inflation when the strain of 
gravity is increased through a violent 
maneuver. Air is pumped into the cor- 
set-like gear to counteract the number 
of Gs acting on the pilot. 

The Phantom earned the respect of 
the Reserve pilots both in the air and 
on the ground. In the ozone their 
praise was easily forthcoming but on 
the deck it was a different story. Some 
MARTCOM pilots had watched the pro- 
cess of getting the propless job in mo- 
tion. They had heard the scream of a 
lost soul when the starter jeep shot 
power to the jet motors. And, when the 
plane’s hot pipes settled down to a 
teapot whistle the Reservists got a little 
closer to see the gun ports and the air 
intakes. The jet turned too quickly to 
taxi out on the runway. A roaring 
blast of hot air caught them astern. 
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The Marine Air Reserves begin the softening up phase of are amtracs of three Reserve companies. Members of the 
a landing operation. Below the Corsair fighter-bombers Second Division are holding Onslow Beach at Camp Lejeune 





Preparations for the annual pilgrimage take a lot of time. This sweating crew, A four-plane section returning from 
the engineering section of Anacostia, is completing a 60-hour check of a Corsair a simulated strafing and rocket attack 
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Planes warming up for the afternoon flight schedule: flying gunnery, rocket and bombing runs 
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One of the few aircraft accidents during the third postwar make a belly landing. Having no stomach for this, the ship 
maneuvers. The pilot, unable to lower both wheels, had to slid off the runway into a convenient ditch, sans casualties 
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—emphasizing close air support 


Along one side of the right angled 
flight line there were squadrons from 
New York, Norfolk, Anacostia, Miami, 
Atlanta, and Jacksonville. They formed 
a provisional air group for the purpose 
of coordinating the basic demand of 
Marine aviation—close air support to 
assaulting ground elements. Each of 
the two air groups occupied one side of 


the line. On the other side were units 
from Squantum, Mass.; Akron, and 
Columbus, Ohio; Willow Grove, Pa.; 
Glenview and Grosse Ile, Mich. A 


Ground Control Intercept squadron ac- 
companied each group. For the first 
group a unit from Glenview and Squan- 
tum furnished the other intercept squad- 
ron 

These intercept organizations are gen- 
erally without planes. Their chief piece 
of equipment is radar. They are part 
of an air control group. In this case 
Regular Marines of the Second Air 


Wing furnished the equipment and 
manned one of the most important 
functions in combat aviation. They 


Ammo was used up by the trailer load. Pfc William Sutton of VMF 451, 
Grove, Pa., hauls belts of 50 caliber slugs to waiting receivers of the wing guns 


MSgt. Ed Perisen, Cherry Point regular, and Sgt. Jim Simpson, Reserve, VMF 351, 
relax with their families at Atlantic Beach, recalling their overseas time together 


worked the Tactical Air Control Center. 
It was their job to keep an accurate 
check on each plane in the area and to 
coordinate attacks on enemy planes and 
to help maintain air safety. 

They also controlled the air sea 
rescue unit. The Coast Guard station 
at Elizabeth City, N. C., furnished an 
amphibian plane for rescue work. Dur- 
ing the problem two pilots got their 
feet wet. First Lieutenant Paul G. Dun- 
fee of Bridgton, N. J., ditched his Cor- 
sair in shallow water near the air sta- 
tion. A fishing boat picked him up. 
The other dunked airman was First 
Lieutenant J. A. Gibson, VMF 114 
Jacksonville, was at 11,000 feet near 
Cape Hatteras when he ran into diffi- 
culty. His plane caught fire when he 
was about 150 feet over the water but 
was luckily extinguished when the craft 
struck the water. After taking to his 
life raft, Gibson was hauled ashore by 
a fishing boat, too. Neither pilot was 
injured. 

As the 


maneuvers progressed the 
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Capt. Ahern, Ist Lts. Rause, Lynch, and 
Johnson jockeyed their fighter planes 
fram Glenview, Illinois, to Cherry Point 
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MARTCOM AT THE POINT (cont.) 





First Reserve pilot to fly.a jet is Ist Lt. E. J. Cieszko, VMF 233, Norfolk, Va. 
Pilots chosen for jet check-out have lots of flight time—Ciezsko had 1105 hours 





Intelligence officer Ist. Lt. Albert Dimmer, VMF 251, Grosse Ile, Mich., points 
out the target of the big air strike, the toughest test problem of the maneuvers 





This history-making crew of jubilant Reserve pilots checked out in jets. They 
pose beside the FH Phantom in use’ today at the Point in VMF 122, 2nd Air Wing 
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overall plan took assault form. Air Re- 
serves began to perform a simulated 
version of the basic job of Marine air 
power. They flew close air support. 
Squadrons sortied on strikes at the On- 
slow Beach area at Camp Lejeune, 
impact areas, and small uninhabited 
islands where targets had been set up. 
They shed their squadron designations 
and called themselves “French Kiss” 
“Fish Wife,” “Flip Flop,” “Flabbergast” 
and “Dill Pickle.” Tactical Air Control 
was called “Binder.” Planes would 
soften up defense installations of a 
theoretical enemy so a beachhead could 
be established with a minimum of 
opposition. 

Binder would flash the report that 
some “Bogies” were in the area. A 
message would clack over the teletype 
to a squadron. Corsairs would soar off 
of the runway to intercept. On the 
transparent area board at TACC the 
progress of enemy and friendly craft 
would be traced. Though the attack 
would be bloodless from start to finish, 
the same excitement welled up within 
the watchers. Then the aerial witness to 
the air duel would flash back to Binder 
to “Splash the Bogie.” 

Also at Onslow Beach three Reserve 
companies on two weeks active duty at 
Camp Lejeune landed under aerial sup- 
port by air Reserves from the Point. 
The companies were from Cumberland, 
Md.; Savannah, Ga.; and Nashville, 
Tenn. A 1000 yard section of the beach 
was designated as the landing area. All 
of Camp Lejeune’s available amtracs 
were used to bring the Reserves ashore. 
Simultaneously, elements of a provis- 
ional air group roared 50 feet overhead 


‘in a mock strafing run of enemy posi- 


tions. Regulars of the Second Marine 
Division acted as the defending force. 
As the landings gained momentum am- 
ber, green and red smoke grenades 
signaled for advance, to fan out and 
consolidate newly won positions. This 
was only the first lap. Later landings 
included more planes, live ammunition 
and the entire Second Marine Division. 

Came the climax of the exercises like 
final exams. The problem was to land 
the entire Second Division on a penin- 
sula formed by the twisting Neuse 
River. It was called “King.” The ob- 
jective was to push forward and take 
the main side of Camp Lejeune. Tues- 
day, July 26, was D-day. Troops 
poured out of amtracs and onto the 
sloping beach. Waves of Corsairs swept 
the beach and the surrounding thickly 
wooded country. Forward air control- 
lers went ashore with the infantry 
troops. Their job is one of the most 
hazardous under combat conditions. 
They carry radio equipment and must 
move in close to the targets. Their 
contact with supporting aircraft is the 
measure of bombing accuracy. Target 
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An unofficial reunion of New York and Boston Reserve units 
Sgts. Tom Banks, Warren J. Mueller, Herman E. Searles, 


information originates with the for- 
ward controllers who in turn, relay the 
data to the Air Support Mission. At 
King they directed the fighter-bombers 
to simulated tank parks, troop bivouac 
areas, ammunition depots, transporta- 
tion pools and heavy gun implace- 
ments. They centered the flood of sub- 
caliber rockets into theoretical gun 
positions and called for strafing runs 
to be made into the counterattacking 
enemy. 

The air Reserve effort for 1949 was 
praised by Gen. Sanderson for perform- 
ance in the field and in the air. Gen. 
Sanderson is a veteran aviator and 
father of modern dive bombing. Admiral 
Doyle, who has recently witnessed the 
Fleet Reserve operations at sea, said, 
“The excellent performance of the men 
during this year's training exercise com- 
pares evenly with the best of the units 
with the Fleet.” 

The Commandant summed up the two 
weeks training with “. . . their diligence 
and application is remarkable . . . their 
preparedness and economy during this 
period was a revelation.” 

The overall performance of the men 
of the Reserve showed remarkable 
smoothness of operation. They flew 
10,694.3 hours—445 days continuous 
flying rolled into roughly eight—and 
with a high 77 per cent availability of 
aircraft. They kept more than three 
fourths of their planes flying through- 


, 


out the problem. Flight time averages 
30 hours per pilot. 

As the 1949 maneuvers neared con- 
clusion, -the large transport planes of 
Second Wing Squadrons 252 and 153 
were being loaded with equipment. 
These same planes that had brought 
them to Cherry Point were return- 
ing them to their far flung home sta- 
tions, to their homes and civilian pur- 
suits. The fighter pilots were fiying 
the planes back but this time poor 
weather would not hamper their home- 
ward route. In all there were 232 planes. 

The training had been hectic, long, 
hot and the humidity had drenched 
their clothing. They had drained almost 
every drop of malted milk from the 
station's post exchange and they had 
soaked up their share of suds. They 
all seemed glad to be leaving but there 
would be many memories of the things 
that had happened. 

Air Reserve plans for the future are 
tentative as regards jet. Similiar jet 
checkouts were set up for the West 
coast phase which represents and fields 
the remainder of the 30 Reserve squad- 
rons at Marine Corps Air Station El 
Toro, Calif. Plans are laid for jet 
planes to be consigned to Reserve units 
soon. 

“They are an excellent group to work 
with,” Gen. Brice said. “In this trip they 
have proved their readiness in the mis- 
sion of Marine aviation.” END 








Roy Harvey, Harry S. (Pop) Hanson, Marty Grogan, and Mrs. 
Loretta Banks talk it up. Many wives came to Cherry Point 


Pfc Cal Mcintyre, Glenview, Ill., and 
Miss Joyce Land, New Bern, N. C., try 
a humid whirl at the Station's dance 











| The FMF Gets 
A New T/0 




















On these pages Leatherneck pre- 
sents the “K" Tables of Organ- 
ization for the rifle company. 











NE of the signs of progressive 
() thinking within the military 
establishment is the continuing 
evidence of change and evolution. Not 
satisfied with the organization and 
equipment used to win the war, the Ma- 
rine Corps has since been examining 
and testing new and modified FMF 
tables of organization with the mission 
of Fleet Marines in mind as well as the 
peacetime personnel limitations 
In 1947 the “J” Tables of Organiza- 
tion were published, and the FMF was 
reorganized around the reinforced in- 
fantry battalion. Therein the divisions 
and brigades consisted of a number of 
reinforced infantry battalions, more or 
less self supporting and self sufficient. 
These battalions retained the number 
designation of the proud and war-tested 
Marine infantry regiments. 


At that time the new organization re- 
ceived considerable publicity as the 
Marine Corp's solution to atom war- 
fare and the need for compact self- 
sufficient fighting units capable of 
carrying out combined operations under 
conditions of dispersion necessitated by 
the possibilities of the bomb. 

In 1948, Headquarters Marine Corps 
convened a special group of outstanding 
Marine officers who combined varied 
military qualifications with ample com- 
bat experience. They were given the 
mission of re-examining the organiza- 
tion and equipment needs of FMF 
ground units. 

After considerable deliberation this 
group of officers made specific recom- 
mendations pertaining to units and 
equipment. FMF units have now re- 
ceived the new “K" Tables of Organiza- 
tion to govern current peacetime or- 
ganization as tangible evidence of the 
conclusions reached by these officers. 

For the information of our readers, 
Leatherneck herein prints the first of a 
series of graphic charts depicting the 
new peacetime T /Os. 


Certain basic modifications will be 
noted such as the return of the infantry 
regiment and the battalion weapons 
company, the elimination of one rifle 
company in the peacetime battalion 
and the elimination of one rifle platoon 
within the rifle company. 

At the same time it will be noted that 
the basic 13-man Marine rifle squad has 
remained unchanged having withstood 
the tests of field and theory. The mor- 
tar squads and machine gun squads re- 
main unchanged. 

The new organization appears on 
paper to be well thought out and 
capable of the fire power and versatility 
demanded of a Marine fighting unit. 
The war timetable, which is restricted 
information, provides for even greater 
strength and fire power and at the 
same time appears to present very little 
in the way of expansion pains. 

How the new organization will work 
can be determined only in time and 
trial. Marines concerned will be watch- 
ing with interest and we can be sure 
that this is only the latest word on 
Marine organization—not the last. 
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Quantico’s powerful varsity shades 


the other Marine elevens; San Diego might 


sweep the Western area again 





HE football for this 
year should prove to be most 


situation 


interesting, particularly after the 
way the Corps teams took charge of 
the 1948 All-Navy play-offs. It's not 
hard to recall, especially in Navy 
circles, that two Marine teams, Quan- 
tico and MCRD-San Diego, met in the 
final title tilt at Norfolk, Va 


FOOTBALL 
OUTLOOK 





A change has been made in the All- 
Navy athletic regulations regarding aug- 
mentation which allows the so-called 
“build-up” to begin at the District, Area 
or Type level. Here's a quote from the 
Policy and Rules pamphlet: 

“In view of the unique position of 
football compared to all other sports, 
TAD (temporary additional duty) 


Bill Butler, 1948 All-Marine selection 
and co-captain of the MCRD squad, 
will fill the guard slot for San Diego 
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by Sgt. Spencer Durleith Gartz 





transfers of personnel within type com- 
mands of the Pacific Fleet and Atlantic 
Fleet Groups are authorized in order 
that all type commands may have an 
opportunity to field a team initially on 
an equal basis.” 

This means that the ladder-rungs, 
particularly in District play, leading to 
the top football perch will be somewhat 
slippery; aye, even in some _ sectors 
lavishly greased. But, in spite of all this, 
pre-season comment from most of the 
Marine camps seems to indicate that 
the only aggregations Marine teams 
fear are other Marine teams. So, my 
guess is that the lads of the Corps will 
be able to handle the situation. 

However, lets not delude ourselves 
in the grid outlook for the seven elevens 
the Corps intends to field. Quantico is 
still champion, and will remain so until 
defeated. What does it look like down 
there? 

They lost “quite a few” men from 
last year's title crew, yet in the begin- 
ning, they had “quite-quite a few” on 
hand, so it’s feasible to assume there'll 
be enough “old” hands around for a big 
start. The big gun, Joe Bartos, is now 
at Pendleton. His running mate, “Red” 
Schuett is at the University of Mary- 
land. Tony Messina went to PI about 
the same time Ernie Hargett and Jim 
Mariades lit out for Camp Lejeune. 
These are their publicized losses. 

On hand from last year are Bill 
Jesse, center; Rudy Flores, quarter; 
Georgie Grace, breakaway back; Bill 
Hixsqn, great defensive back; Bernie 
Kaasman, end; and Bob “Tiny” Prather, 
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Volney “Skeeter'’ Quinlan, voted ‘Most outstanding player” 


Camp Pendleton varsity this 





in 1948 All-Navy game, remains San Diego's ace halfback 


265-lb. tackle; and a flock of others who 
we hope won't be offended if space 
limitations forbid mention of their 
names. 

In addition, coming down from the 
Naval Academy to attend Basic School, 
are Randall “Tex” Lawrence, Bob Hunt, 
Ken Schiwek, Jim “Bimbo” Beller and 
Bob McElroy, all linemen. 

Coach Hal Harwood is going to need 
every one too, for here's the schedule 
his team will play: V.P.1. V.M.L., 
Xavier University, Bolling Field, Wayne 
University, West Virginia University, 
Fort Belvoir, Patuxent NAS, Camp 
Lejeune and Niagara University in 
that order and on consecutive week 
ends. Coach Harwood and Assistant 
Joe Donohoe may need crying towels. 

It looks like the number two Marine 
squad will again be San Diego's 
Recruit Depot aggregation. They have 
25 men returning from their '48 runner- 
up club and the addition of a new 


coach, Captain Charlie Walker, one of 
Harwood's assistants last year at Quan- 
tico. Something new has been added, 
too—Coach Walker brought his “T” 
with him. 

During the spring practice session 
the San Diegans took to the “T” like 
a gang of Beagle puppies to their first 
feeding of ground round steak. Assis- 
tant Coaches Don Gibson, “Locker-box” 
Jones, Bill Sigler and Johnny Callaghan 
fell right into line and got their share 
of the new rations. Things really look 
good out there. 

Heading the list of veteran backs is 
Volney “Skeeter” Quinlan, All-Marine 
selection and recipient of the “Most out- 
standing player” award in last year’s 
championship game. As Grantland Rice 
used to say about Earl Sande booting 
home winners, “He’s a handy guy to 
have around.” It should be a pleasure’ 
to watch the Skeeter operate out of the 
fast breaking, quick opening “T”. 


Bob Hodal, sharp-shooting tailback, 
will handle the aerial chores on the 
season 







Two other veterans will vie for the 
other halfback post—Claude La Bean 
and Paul Di Corpu, both heady players 
with plenty of backfield savvy. 

Jerry Ruse again has first call on the 
signal barking spot; but will get some 
hot competition from Stan Main, one of 
last year’s linemen. Main made the 
shift without any difficulty and may be 
the surprise back of the year. 

Johnny Melvin, who had one year’s 
experience at Princeton plus two more 
with an.~overseas Marine squad, and 
Dave O’Brien are two other aspirants 
for the quarter spot. 

The fullback berth will probably be 
shared by Gordy Strand, who saw much 
action last year and Gil Meyer, who 
showed up well during the spring. Both 
are potential “block-busters.” 

The line should again be a rough one 
to contend with. Remember last year’s? 
Quantico had to go over it with passes 
in order to score. 
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FOOTBALL OUTLOOK ‘49 (cont.) 


The ends are Bob Bell, the gluey- 
fingered receiver, and Milt Wiltfang, 
who shines on defense. The latter will 
make ‘em forget McAlexander 

Four veteran tackles will battle it out 
for the starting berth; but with the 
“T” in progress, they'll all see about 
the same amount of action. Jim 
Delaney, Jessie Hodges, LeRoy Meisner 
and Bob Havard will stand the rugged 
watches at that position. 

The leading guard candidate is an- 
other All-Marine selection, one of last 
year’s Co-captains, “little” Bill Butler. 
He proved more than once that a good 
little guy can be just as good as a good 
big guy. Don Norvell will probably 
start opposite Butler, and both the 
starters will get adequate relief from 
Bobby Gallagher and Dave Brodigan 
The latter two showed up quite well in 
training 

The pivot job goes to Vern Sampson, 
another veteran from last year. Aiding 
Sampson at snapping-back will be 
Jerry Tidwell and Bob Collins; both 
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Formidable Bob Keller is in at tackle 
for the Parris Islanders, marking 
his second consecutive year of play 








Tony Beatrice, stocky center and veteran of countless PI gridiron forays, 
is slated to take on most of the ball-snapping duties for the Recruit Depot 
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were very sharp in early season work- 
outs. 

The Depot's schedule is rather rough. 
They take on, in order: Army's Camp 
Cooke; NS, Treasure Island; Pomona 
College; Air Forces’ March Field; NOB, 
Long Beach; NAS, San Diego; NTC, 
San Diego; MCRD-Parris Island; El 
Toro and Army's Fort Bliss. 

If they can get by Slade Cutter's 
“Roustabouts” over at SubPac or the 
“WholeDernAirPac” of Alameda in the 
group play-offs it could well be another 
dream season at the Los Angeles 
Memorial Coliseum come next Decem- 
ber 17th at the All-Navy Play-offs. 

Camp Pendleton is the unknown 
quantity of the West Coast Marine 
clubs. They could easily have “‘it,”’ and 
on the other hand—they may not. 
CamPen's chances (they say) have been 
badly hurt by transfers and discharges 
and what they do will depend on how 
much they can get out of what they 
have left. 

The new coach is Lieutenant Colonel 
H. “Hal” S. Roise, the cotton-topped 
speedster who ran wild for San Diego 
during their great 1940 season. A year 
or two before he raised “holy-nob” in 
the Pacific Coast conference while at 
the University of Idaho. He will be 
assisted by WO “Bull” Trometter, late 
of San Diego and teammate of Roise’s 
on the 1940 San Diego team. All hands 
know of “Bull's” coaching ability and 
he will be a great help to Roise. 

Watching from the side lines, with a 
glint in his eyes, will be Special Services 
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Bernie Kaasman, in at end for MCS, is another veteran 
who will bolster Quantico’s A-N championship intentions 


Officer, Lieutenant Colonel H. P. “Red” 
Crowe, who made quite a name for 
himself as a slam-bang guard on Quan- 
tico’s early ‘20s teams. Oh, how he'd 
love to have a winner! 

The backfield has some great pos- 
sibilities, what with Charlie Henry; the 
“young” Johnny Beckett; “Jumpin’ Joe” 
Bartos, twice an All-Marine selection 
while at Quantico; and Mark “Red” 
Rainer, who saw action with PhibsPac 
last year. Ready to step in and take 
off at any time will be M. H. Pritchard 
and “Get-us-five-yards” Gene Moore, 
last year’s All-Marine fullback. 

The line standouts are Bob Fierke, 


All-Marine tackle, Elba “Buddy” 
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Young, “Luke” Johnson, Hunemiller, 
Felix Malewich, Atkins, Neiman, Wit- 
kowski, Almes, Spahn and McPherson. 
There’s a score of others who are good 
enough to upset any apple cart. 

They had Johnny Gregerson at guard, 
but a transfer sent him to Camp 
Lejeune during the summer. He should 
be able to pick up where he left off over 
there. Things are getting tough all over. 

CampPen will take on in order: San 
Diego Bulldogs; NAS, San Diego; Uni- 
versity of California “Ramblers” (JV); 
SubPac; NAS, Whidbey Island; NS, 
Treasure Island; DesPac; PhibPac; El 
Toro and NTC, San Diego. They 
might do it. 


Tom Shepherd, speedy, rifle-armed 
quarterback, is in charge of the 
operations for the Cherry Pointers 


Joe Bartos, 
All-Navy champs, is a hot addition 
to the backfield of Camp Pendleton 










kingpin of last year's 


The Flying Bulls out of El Toro are 
supposed to come up “with nuttin’.” 
Those are the clubs to watch. 

A new coach, Captain A. James, who 
learned his fodtball at LSU, will have 
oply six or eight of last year’s veterans 
to work with. Don Jensen, Jim Ester- 
dahl, Fred Owens, and “Doc” Bowling 
from the backfield and Jack Kennevick 
and Walt Croas, linemen, are the most 
prominent. 

The skies brightened somewhat, how- 
ever, when some new men began to 
drift in during the summer months. Bill 
West, a 210 pound tackle formerly of 
Ewa; Vern Gusic, a back, and Bill 
Humphries, a guard, both from San 
Diego, got there about the same time 
that Frank Ravensberg, an end, and 
that big 215-pounder Charlie Ensey 
drew their uniforms. 

Coach James has indicated he'll shift 
El Toro from the “T” to the sing*:- 
wing formation. That’s a nice formation 
to watch in operation—beautiful run- 
ning and blocking. Coach James has 
been in the game long enough to know 
it takes nice big, hefty tackles to make 
that system work. It’s our guess he’s got 
them, but he ain’t talking. They have 
an eight game schedule lined up in the 
folowing order: University of California 
“Ramblers” (JV); Bremerton Navy; 
NAS, San Diego; NTC, San Diego; 
Army’s Fairfield-Suison; NB, Long 
Beach: Camp Pendleton and MCRD- 
San Diego. 

Getting back to the East Coast we'll 
stop first at (continued on page 61) 
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Their importance is demonstrated 


by the fact that three of the men in the fire team 


are armed with rifle grenade launchers 


by Sgt. Frank X. Goss 


Leatherneck Staff Writer 


HAT rifle grenade launcher af- 
fixed to the rifle of the man in 
the fire team may not inspire awe 
or stimulate the Marine's imagination 
as does the bazooka or flame thrower, 
nor it is a complicated piece of ma- 
chinery like the mighty anti-tank gun, 
but brother, slip the right rifle grenade 
over the top of that launcher and you 
have a weapon that approaches the 
bazooka, flame thrower, mortar and 
anti-tank gun for stopping power in 
offensive or defensive action. 

Let’s suppose that you are a mem- 
ber of a Marine rifle company dug in 
on a little knoll or on the edge of a 
wooded area. Your outfit has set up a 
hasty defense for the night, waiting for 
the morning to come so the attack may 
be coordinated on all fronts and the 
advance continued. The terrain lying to 
your front provides the enemy with 
good opportunity for a counter-attack 
because of the location of a dry stream 
bed or a wooded arroyo approaching 
close to your position. Your CO has 
the company's mortars zeroed in on 
the most logical points of counter-at- 
tack in preparation for a night of hard 
defensive fighting. When the counter- 
attack comes, the impetuosity of the 
enemy carries them through the mor- 
tars’ impact area—so close to you that 
the minimum range of the mortar is 
too great to be effective. Well friend, 
that’s where it would be handy to have 
a nice barrage of fragmentation hand 
grenades. They could be fixed from 
rifle or carbines by using the adapter 
that holds the grenade. 

In offensive action against entrenched 
troops the same grenade can be used in 
situations comparable to one calling 
for hand grenades. The greater range of 
the rifle grenade makes it possible for 
the grenadier to fire from a more dis- 
tant and less exposed position than 
would be necessary if he were to use 
the hand grenade. 

We have supposed that you are a 
member of an entrenched rifle company, 


now, let’s add a little more reality to 
the situation and assume that you are 
a member of Company “B”, Ist Bat- 
talion, Sixth Marines. The place is Sai- 
pan; the time, the small hours of D- 
plus-two. You are resting uneasily in 
a fox-hole, painfully conscious that to 
your front the sound of motors and 
clattering treads has become increas- 
ingly louder. The word is passed that 
you may expect an attack of Japanese 
medium tanks any minute. You clutch 
your rifle, shiver, breathe a prayer, and 
peer into the darkness. A tank attack! 
Flesh and blood against gasoline and 
steel! The odds against you seem ridicu- 
lously high and you fervently wish you 
were somewhere else, anywhere but 
Saipan. 

A tough proposition? Undoubtedly; 
but it happened; it was the situation 
faced by the men of Company “B”. 
Seasoned by battle at Tarawa and 
Guadalcanal they stuck to their posi- 
tions and fired anti-tank rifle grenades 
as fast as they could when the tanks 
came rumbling toward them. When a 
tank succeeded in breaking through 





Sgt. Frank X. Goss, 
born in Boston 24 
years ago, escaped to 
Parris Island in 1942. 
Shortly thereafter he 
changed islands and 
spent 25 months over- 
seas in the Solomons. 
Noting that correspondents had an 
easy life, Goss decided to be a writer. 
He left the Corps and attended the 
University of Missouri for two years 
studying Creative Writing and stuff. 
“The stuff was good,” he reports. But 
he got homesick and re-enlisted in 
1947. He worked on the Pendleton 
Scout, breezed through Navy Journal- 
ist’s School, and wound up on 
Leatherneck. Goss, a lightweight with 
a naive grin, curly hair, and amorous 
green eyes, says: “My ambition is 
wedded bliss.”” The line forms to the 
left, girls... 
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their line of defense they crouched 
lower in their fox-holes, and continued 
firing after the tanks had passed over 
them. Rifle grenades, alone, didn’t win 
the battle, but with rifle grenades the 
men held their own until their tanks 
and bazooka teams could be brought 
forward to engage the enemy. Morning 
light showed the result of the four-hour 
battle. Twenty-four wrecked Japanese 
tanks littered the company’s sector. In 
some cases the tank was stopped by a 
bazooka and then knocked out by an 
anti-tank rifle grenade. In other cases, 
grenades, mortars and anti-tank guns 
combined their efforts to provide the 
killing punch. No particular weapon 
could be given absolute credit for the 
victory, but one Marine was credited 
with knocking out two Jap tanks with 
his rifle grenades, and awarded the 
Navy Cross for that exploit. This is 
concrete evidence of the rifle grenade’s 
hard-hitting power. 

In storming fortifications the rifle 
squad has a powerful weapon in the 
anti-tank rifle grenade. If your squad 
was assigned the task of neutralizing 
an enemy pill box, and bazookas, flame 
throwers and satchel charges were not 
available you would still do a credit- 
able job with the weapons available to 
a squad. Ten of the 13 men in your 
squad are armed with grenade launch- 
ers, so before you start out on the job, 
simply trot over to the QM, draw about 
a dozen assorted rifle grenades and 
you're ready to go. 

Ordinarily, pill boxes are not push- 
overs, but you'll find that most of them 
have a few lightly armored embrasures 
through which the enemy fires. The 
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RIFLE GRENADES (cont.) 





When firing grenades from a standing 
position, lean slightly into the piece 
with body twisted away from line of fire 


enemy didn't build the thing around 
themselves so you can be fairly certain 
there is an exit large enough for a man 
to pass through. The exit and the em 
brasures are your targets. A word to 
the wise on taking pill boxes: The 
enemy has an ugly practice of support- 
ing pill boxes with other pill boxes 
and supporting all of them with in- 
fantry. Let's suppose that the support 
ing infantry has been eliminated by 
another squad and that there are no 
other pill boxes around to give you 
trouble while you go after this one. 
Okay? Get ready! Set! Go! 

Deploying your squad with the skill 
of Napoleon you place the BARs just 
outside the fire lane so they may fire 
obliquely into the embrasures. They 
set up a nice stream of fire and prevent 
the enemy from firing with any effec- 
tiveness. While the BARs are neutral- 
izing the embrasures several rifle grena- 
diers crawl forward to a position out 
side the fire lane and fire anti-tank 
grenades into the embrasures and exit 
The AT grenades are followed up by 
white phosphorus grenades and_ the 
rest of the squad moves forward quickly 
and sprays the inside of the pill box 
with rifle fire and fragmentation gre- 
nades. There, the deed is done. You 
have just learned how it is possible to 
knock out a pill box. Wonderful wea- 
pons—these rifle grenades 

Here is another situation in which 
rifle grenades may be used, a situation 
more obscure than those previously 
mentioned, but one no less important 
Here is the picture 

Shortly after the initial landing of a 
Marine division on enemy-held soil, 
a platoon of Marines found their sec- 
tor of advance heavily defended by a 
line of pill boxes. They used their wea- 
pons and those of an attached assault 
squad (bazooka team, flame throwers, 
and demolitions men) to best advantage 
and succeeded in over-running most of 
the enemy emplacements, but their ad- 
vance, and consequently the advance 
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Do not fire from the shoulder in prone 
position. As a butt rest use ruts, stumps 
or anything solid. Lean forearm on butt 
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of the entire battalion, was held up by 
two pill boxes, the most powerful of 
which supported the other. The pill 
boxes were too strongly fortified to be 
taken by assault and they were inac- 
cesible to the men and weapons of the 
platoon because of their field of fire and 
avenues of approach 

The battalion CO requested and re- 
ceived the help of a tank which he dis- 
patched to the aid of the platoon. The 
tank was able to make its advance into 
the platoon’s sector unobserved in defi- 
lade—that is, in back of a hill which 
afforded concealment and protection 
from the guns of the enemy pill box. A 
hundred yards from the strong point 
pill box, and still to the rear of the 
platoon, the tank was forced to leave 
its cover in order to continue in the 
direction of the enemy. The pill box 
crew noted the appearance of the tank 
immediately and commenced firing at 
the new threat to their position. The 
first shot landed directly in front of the 
tank and only prompt action by the 





In kneeling, this position is correct. On 
the right knee, half-faced to the right, 
the body moves with recoil of the rifle 
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tank commander—a hasty withdrawal 
to the cover of a protecting hill—pre- 
vented the second shot from being a 
direct hit. 

The platoon leader saw the tank’s 
predicament and orcered a _ rifleman 
over to the tank in order to inform 
the commander of the location of the 
troublesome pill box. The rifleman tried 
pointing toward the enemy emplace- 
ment, but the crew couldn't locate the 
well-camouflaged gun position. He tried 
using the phone attached to the tank in 
another attempt to direct their fire, but 
enemy action on the previous day had 
rendered the phone useless. He tried 
yelling his directive, but the tank com- 
mander couldn't understand the rifle- 
man. 

The situation appeared to have 
reached a stalemate when the rifleman 
thought of a couple of pieces of equip- 
ment he had been carrying in his uni- 
form pockets since the D-day landing. 
One was an M23 rifle grenade, which 
gives off a continuous stream of col- 


























The Grenade Projection Adapter turns a Mk2 Hand Grenade into a rifle grenade. 
Hand grenades may then be used on targets far beyond normal throwing distance 


ored smoke during its entire flight, and 
the other was an M19 (WP) rifle gre- 
nade, a smoke grenade also used as a 
screening agent. 

Quickly the rifleman attached the col- 
ored smoke streamer grenade to the M7 
grenade launcher on his rifle. He sighted 
in on the enemy pill box and let fly with 
the grenade. It sped through the air 
emitting a stream of colored smoke and 
landed in front of the pill box. Now, 
sure that the men in the tank knew the 
location of the pill box, the rifleman 
fired the other grenade and it, too, 
landed in front of the enemy's position. 
On impact it gave off a dense cloud of 
white smoke, effectively screening the 
tank from the view of the enemy posi- 
tion. The tank lost no time in charg- 
ing the remaining 100 yards, firing 
as it came toward the emplacement. In 
a matter of seconds the guns of the 
tank had reduced the pill box to 
shambles. 

With the supporting fire of the pill 
box removed, the remaining enem ” 
stronghold was quickly neutralized by 
the attacking platoon of Marines and 
the battalion’s position was safely 
established for the day. 

The rifle grenadier will find several 
smoke grenades and pyrotechnic signals, 
consisting of white, green, amber or red 
stars, available for his use. 

The pyrotechnic signals may be used 
in coordinating attacks between small 
units. Perhaps two squads are teamed 
up in an operation and one must gain 
a certain position before the other can 
move. If it is impossible for the squads 
to maintain a connecting file or some 
other means of communication a speci- 
fied colored grenade could be fired to 
inform the other squad of its readiness. 
The possibilities are unlimited for the 
wide use of pyrotechnic rifle grenades 
for communication purposes. There is 
scarcely a situation for which a signal 
could not be designated and used. 

That just about sums it up, gents. 
Just keep in mind the fact that a 
large number of rifle grenades, suitable 
for almost all occasions are available. 


The potentialities should also be kept 
well in mind when small unit tactics are 
considered. 

Here are the grenades and their uses: 

THE WHITE PHOSPHORUS GREN- 
ADE (M19)— The best substitute for 
the flame thrower. Accurately fired into 
or near the embrasure of an enemy pill 
box, it will burn the crew and provide 
an effective screening agent for an as- 
sault in force. 

THE COLORED SMOKE STREAMER 
GRENADE (M23)— Excellent for use 
in designating targets or as a signal. 
Comes in four colors, violet, red, yellow 
and green, and reaches a height of 335 
feet when fired from a carbine and 500 
feet when fired from an M1. 


GROUND PYROTECHNIC SIGNALS 
(M17A1, M19A1, M20A1, M21Al, 
M51A1, M52A1)— These signals are 
equipped with a fin assembly which per- 
mits them to be fired from rifle grenade 
launchers. They consist of white, green, 
amber, or red stars made either as 
parachutes or clusters. They rise to a 
height of 600 feet where the signal as- 
sembly is ejected and burns according 
to its type. They have no offensive use 
other than affording a means of com- 
munication. 

THE ANTITANK RIFLE GRENADE 
(M9A1)—An excellent weapon against 
tanks and pill boxes because of its 
penetrating power. The AT grenade 
is the punch or knockout weapon of the 
fire team. It will soften up a position 
or may even knock it out entirely. It 
should be used in conjunction with 
White Phosphorus grenades or flame 
throwers for most effective results when 
attacking pill boxes. 

In the hands of a competent rifle 
grenadier a few rifle grenades can spell 
the difference between victory and de- 
feat in small unit operations against 
enemy tanks, infantry, or fortifications. 
But, the effectiveness of any weapon is 
based on the capabilities of the man 
armed with it. If the grenadier can 
place his rounds where they will do the 
most good he will find that he is a 
veritable one-man assault squad. END 
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These ground signals may be launched in the same manner as rifle grenades. 
The wide range of types and colors make them ideal for communications work 
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Edited by Sgt. Frank X. Goss 
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PRETTY—Dressed in Bermuda style, 
Miss Hund is shown with color guard at 
a Madison Square Garden convention 
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Receptionist 


We used to think that a receptionist 
was something found in a dentist's 
office, but now we hear that “reception- 
ist” is the official title for Master 
Sergeant Joseph O. Coveney. It is the 
sergeant’s job to meet all of the 42 
busses and trains arriving daily at 
Yemassee, South Carolina 

For the benefit of the uninitiated 
who did not pass through Parris Island's 
portals, Yemassee is that beautiful 
garden spot of the South, famed in 
song and story as the place where all 
birds, not yard and not feathered, are 
from. The song goes something like this, 
“I'm a bird from Yemassee, 40 miles 
from Beaufort by the sea.” Get the 
idea? 

Well, anyhow, according to the dope 
we have, Sgt. Coveney and his assis- 
tant, Corporal Eugene H. Flint, spend 
the time between train and bus arrivals 
encouraging the new Marines to “write 
home while you have the chance.” They 
do not add, “for you may not have 
another opportunity.” 

Also among the sergeant's duties is 
the trying job of answering questions for 
the new arrivals. “Is it true that Mar- 
ines work 24 hours a day?” “Can I 
take my rifle home on furlough with 
me?" “When will I get my dress 
blues?” ° 

The recruits don't know it at the 
time, but there is a startling resem- 
blence between Yemassee's receptionist 
and the smiling femme fatale who greets 
you just before you have your teeth 
pulled out. Any arguments? 
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You Me Alla Same 


The Marine Corps Reserve's 20th 
Infantry Battalion of Tulsa, Oklahoma, 
developed trouble in one of its com- 
panies recently when the time came to 
promote one of its men to the rank of 
technical sergeant. The search for a 
meritorious man narrowed down to two 
staff sergeants, James Sinclair and Ray 
Nichols. The company officers decided 
that the fairest guide to a selection of 
one of the men would be to give them 
a competitive exam, and promote the 
man attaining the highest grade. 

Sinclair and Nichols were evenly 
matched and again threw the company 
into a quandary by scoring identical 
grades 

The records were checked to see who 
was the senior NCO. Sinclair had more 





active duty and more time in rank, but 
Nichols had more time in the service. 

In the subsequent search to discover 
a basis on which to award the rank 
these additional coincidences were dis- 
covered: Both men had attended radio 
electronics schools at Chicago, Illinois; 
Clarksville, Arkansas, and Corpus 
Christi, Texas; both men had become 
instructors in the schools following their 
graduation. When the two men met in 
Tulsa with the Reserves they both fired 
on the rifle team—and their rifles had 
exactly the same sight settings. For a 
final coincidence, the records showed 
that both men were married and have 
two sons. 

At the last report, neither of the men 
had been promoted to _ technical 
sergeant. 


Submitted by Mrs. J. E. Sinclair, 
Tulsa, Okla. 








No Ornithologist, But... 


When Pfc Derick F. Brinckerhoff 
hears the eagle scream it doesn’t mean 
he is being paid. It probably means 
that his two adopted eagles are hungry. 

Brinckerhoff and other members of 
the Sixth Marines’ Motor Transport 
section have been playing nursemaid to 
a pair of eaglets ever since the twins 
were found, nearly dead from starva- 
tion, at Camp Pendleton’s Tent Camp 
One. 





No one knows whether the babies are 
Mexican Golden Eagles or American 
Bald Eagles. At this writing the experts 
at the San Diego Zoo are stumped be- 
cause the eaglets are too young to 
classify. One thing is certain, however, 
be they Mexican or American, they're 
in the Marine Corps now. 





EAGLES ?—Yes, Eagles. They don't make a colonel out of this lad but they do make 
interesting and unique pets. The Marine is Pfc D. F. Brinckerhoff, Sixth Marines 
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WE—THE MARINES (cont.) 


Tender Duty 


Embassy duty, according to scuttle 
butt, is a very fine deal. And duty in 
Paris is supposed to be out of this 
world. But there must be something 
wrong with it somewhere. The latest 
communique from the Marine Guard 
of the American Embassy in Paris 
sounds too good to be true 

Until February of this year Marines 
came to Paris on temporary duty from 
London. The present 18-man detach 
ment, activated at Headquarters Marine 
Corps, is the first permanent group to 
be assigned to this post. Most of them 
are old timers, combat veterans, and 
all but three of the group wear hash 
marks. For some strange reason they 
like Paris 





They live at the Hotel Continental 
(This is not a barracks.) It is one of 
the biggest and best hotels in Paris. If 
the Marines do not care to go to the 
bar or the dining room they ring for 
room service. Their hotel is three blocks 
from work—the American Embassy is 
at the Place de la Concorde. They are 
within easy walking distance of such 
historical places as the Lourve, Jardins 
des Tuilleries, Eiffel Tower, and the 
Arch of Triumph. Tours are available 
to Versailles and Fontainbleau through 
a travel firm. Paris has in addition, we 
have been told, many famous restau 
rants and bars, and possibilities for 
adventure. This may be an exageration 

Liberty for the Embassy detachment 
is regulated by the guard schedule. The 
men stand eight hour watches four or 
five times a week. They have to report 
for pay call, also. Outside of that the 
rest of the time is strictly their own. 

Rough duty, isn't it? 





» 


TRIUMPH—The arch look on the faces 
of these Marines is caused by their 
assignment to the first detail in Paris 
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EYEFUL OF THE EIFFEL—These men are part of the 18-man detachment stationed in 
Gay Paree. There are no barracks in Paris so they are forced to live in a hotel 














Good Citizen 


Master Sergeant William C. “Bulk- 
head” Wall, editor of the Pendleton 
Scout, was recently presented the dis- 
tinguished Good Citizenship Medal by 
the Sons of the American Revolution, 
Chapter of Detroit. Good Citizen Wall 
served at the Detroit Recruiting Station 
as Public Information NCO for eight 
years. His interest and participation in 
Detroit’s civic and charitable affairs 
earned many friends for the Marine 
Corps and forcibly illustrated a time- 
proved Marine Corps maxim. “Once a 
Marine, Always a Better Citizen.” 
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OLD SALT—MSgt E. F. Skillings goes out on 30 at MCAS, El Toro, with 
all hands in review—but he will return to the base as a civilian employee 
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GRID GENERALS—The Camp Lejeune coaching staff. Front Paul. Back row, left to right, Hamilton, Ameen, Hershey, 
row, left to right, Portillo, Andruska, Dennis, Quillian, and Gallo, and Opp. Major B. J. Andruska is the Head Coach 
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by Sgt. William J. Morris 


leatherneck Staff Writer 


ancient Turkish castle. In Cairo 

they belong to the ultra-exclusive 
Waddi Tennis Club. In Athens they 
rent a house for $250, have three ser- 
vants and are called millionaires. And, 
in Siam they order all their clothes, 
» - . even shoes, tailor-made. “They” are 


|: ALGIERS they are living in an 








Here is a group symbolic of Marines who have been cleared for duty with the 
State Dept. They are shown with R. B. Freeman, department official, front center 





“The Corps got a 





boot out of Kansas 
City, Mo. in 1939,” 
admits Staff Sergeant 
William J Morris, 
_— tall, 28 and darkly 
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handsome. He was on 

MORRIS Midway with the 6th 
Defense Bn. when War II broke. In 
1943 he became an aviation cadet 
In 1944, he was back with the troops, 
) a navigator on an R-4D in which 








capacity he took Manila 
Out in 1945 Morris went to Seattle, 
spent his days at Seattle College and 
his nights at the police station as a 
reporter for the Seattle Daily Times 
Tiring at last of police reporting 
Morris decided to go straight—to the 
recruiting station and re-enlist. He 
did a stretch on the El Toro Flight 
Jacket and came to Leatherneck 
Says Morris, “I want to be a writer 
and make money of the potful type.” 




















Sergeants James Ives and Frank Henson are measured in a Washington, D. C., 
| men's store for the topcoats they receive as part of their State Department gear 
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Once in 30 a deal like 
this comes along— 


then becomes legendary 


Photos by 
Sgt. J. W. Richardson 


leatherneck Staff Photographer 
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Martin C. Holzapfel 





Sgt. Jim Ives tries on part of his new 
“uniform'’ at a D. C. haberdashery 


among a group of Marines detailed to 
State Department establishments over- 
seas as guards. 

Consensus of opinion among these 
men is that the duty should have started 
a long time ago. The program officially 
began last year with an agreement be- 
tween the State and Navy Departments. 
It was in the form of a request of Gen- 
eral Clifton B. Cates, Marine Corps 
Commandant, for 304 Marines to be 
utilized to maintain security at the 34 
American embassies, consulates and 
missions abroad. 

Although the initial request was un- 
obtrusive, the memo sent to all State- 
side unit and station commanders was 
a bit mysterious. It called for recom- 
mendations of enlisted personnel for 
duty with the State Department. Noth- 
ing was said about when, how or where 
they would serve. Following the recom- 
mendations, the men had to volunteer. 
Other stipulations demanded that they 
had to be American born, their families 













This is the hacienda of a group of Marines assigned to guard American holdings 
at Quito, Ecuador's capital. They dubbed their lean-to Casa de Taylor y Malstrom 


within the past two generations had to 
have been American born, and the men 
themselves be unmarried. 

The Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
they were told, would check through 
their background. This screening nor- 
mally took three months and was sup- 
plemented by a yard-long information 
form which each man filled out. 

By the time they crawled from under 
the official microscope, these potential 
guards were wondering why they ever 
left the comforts of their respective 
bases. Each time some new check was 
made someone would say, “You Mar- 
ines are sure getting a good deal.” The 
screening and re-screening was designed 
for a definite purpose to find out every- 
thing about the man who could help or 
hinder America’s foreign policy. And, 
most important, to be sure that there 
were no un-American traces in his 
character. 

Orders were issued from Marine 
Headquarters for a certain number of 
men at a time to report to Washington, 
D.C., where they would join the most 
far flung unit in the Corps today. They 
were to join Headquarters Battalion, 
Casual Company. At present that unit 
is commanded by First Lieutenant Gene 
M. Hoover and it is scattered almost 
from pole to pole. Lieut. Hoover, until 
recently, was liaison officer between 
Headquarters and the State Depart- 
ment. It was his job to expedite process- 
ing of accepted Marine personnel to the 
various missions. He assisted First 
Lieutenant Willian D. Miears, who was 
Company CO when the details originally 
took form, with administration of the 
unit. Miears was recently transferred. 


Radio instructors arrived at Wash- 
ington from Camp del Mar in Cali- 
fornia, tank drivers came from Camp 
Joseph H. Pendleton, plane captains 
from Cherry Point, automatic riflemen 
from Camp Lejeune and clerks from 
Quantico. Barstow and San Diego also 
had representatives in the company. 
They arrived in small groups and were 
ready for the final step in the process. 
They were a cross section of the Corps 
joining one unit. 

They didn’t find out until their arrival 
at Henderson Hall, home of Casual 
Company, that a majority of them 
would turn in their uniforms. 

Some countries did not want uni- 
formed guards at American establish- 
ments. The State Department pur- 
chased approximately $300 worth of 
civilian clothes for each Marine. Some 
countries, however, requested that uni- 
forms be worn while the men were on 
duty but that they wear civilian clothes 
on liberty. Other nations were indiffer- 
ent about the matter of clothing while 
others insisted that only uniforms be 
worn. At embassies where uniforms and 
civilian clothes could be worn, Marines 
received approximately $200 worth of 
civies on the house. They turned Dis- 
trict of Columbia clothing stores into 
Quartermaster depots. 

Lectures were held by State Depart- 
ment officials who outlined the duties 
of the guard. Also, they were told 
what was expected of them as repre- 
sentatives of the United States. Follow- 
ing the lectures, they were given a final 
talk by Mr. Robert B. Freeman, assis- 
tant chief of the Foreign Service Insti- 
tute. 
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Henson and Ives, both Quantico Marines, check a pair of flaming field scarfs in a 
clothes-buying spree. Some countries didn't want uniformed embassy guards 
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bite off his rear sight in a fit of envy 
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shirts 


He wore a good-looking gray glen plaid. 

Glen plaid said, “I wonder why they 
are sending me to Buenos Aires? I wish 
I was going to Athens with you guys.” 
Complaining about South America yet! 
Other fellows waiting around had just 
received their orders, passports and 
visas to Madrid, Lisbon, Venezuela and 
London. Later, more passports and 
visas were given to men bound for 
Korea, Stockholm, Paris and Switzer- 
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Ut. Gene M. Hoover, commanding officer of Casual Company, chats informally 
with some of the men slated to guard the far-flung American missions abroad 
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Sgt. Marion W. Dunn, formerly based 
at Camp Pendleton, packs for London 


Havana, Peru, Dublin and Warsaw 
would all receive Marine guests for two 
years. In short, every capital of the 
world would see a well dressed segment 
of Casual Company. 

They used every possible mode of 
travel except roller skates to arrive at 
their missions. Some flew via Pan 
American Airways to Brazil; civilian 
steamship lines to Europe; Military Air 
Transport Service wafted some to a 
landing in the British Isles; and the 
detail to Greece paid 15,000 drachmas 
cab fare to get to the embassy. (In 
American coin their fare was $1.50). 

One detail hit a transportation snag. 
They were going to a post in Central 
Europe. They could enter the country, 
but couldn't pass through any of the 
surrounding real estate. One nation 
surrounding the Iron Curtain locale of 
one of our missions had granted per- 
mission for the Marines to enter after 
surrounding territories said “No.” When 
the others agreed to let the Marines 
pass the steel veil fell down with a 
clank. Permission flitted back and 
forth like a shuttlecock in a badminton 
game. Eventually they reached their 
destination. 

For all purposes and outward ap- 
pearances these men are civilians em- 
ployed by the State Department. But, 
Marine Corps administration still holds 
the reins on their actions. Fitness 
reports are mailed via diplomatic pouch 
to the embassies where they are on 
‘ 
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Mr. Freeman explains the function of a typical American mission to a group of 


Marines. The chief of the mission has direct control over their security duties 


watch. There is a non-commissioned 
officer in charge of each detail and he 
makes out periodic reports for Lieut. 
Hoover. They in turn receive a news- 
letter informing them on the latest 
changes in Corps policy and about 
current Marine events. The letter, con- 
ceived by Hoover, is called “Casual 
Talk.” 

The reports from the various NCOs 


to Headquarters are unique. They tell 


a fairly accurate story of what the 
lucky stiffs are doing. 

The castle used by the Algiers bunch 
has a medieval dungeon that was once 
used by the Turks to dispose of unwel- 
come guests. When the group arrived at 
the country made fabulous by Charles 
Boyer they were told to keep their 
quarters locked and keep the key with 
them at all time. Their key is 18 inches 
long and two inches wide! They also 
have a tunnel that stretches for five 
miles beneath the city of Algiers. 

There are two things every detail 
writes about. First, the abundance of 
females with brief descriptions on 
shapes, sizes, color of hair and eyes. 
The second topic, in direct opposition to 
the satisfying number of women, seems 
to be a sad dearth of athletic gear. 

Speaking of L'amour, the Marines at 
Beirut, Lebanon wrote about how the 
women are practically fighting for the 
privilege of dating a Marine. It is truly 
written by the NCO in charge that if a 
women dates an American three or four 
times she feels obligated to smother 
him with moon-drenched kisses. Among 
the commonplace things, the exchange 
is $3.09 Lebanese pounds to one Ameri- 
can dollar. There are a large number of 


new American cars and a new Dodge 
costs 14,000 pounds. 

In Bern, Switzerland the detail must 
eke out a living on $7.75 per man per 
day. That is above their base and over- 
seas pay. They also alternate a watch 
at Marseilles, France and Geneva. It 
costs $180 per month to live (American 
plan). The duty was so good one of the 
detailed got marr'ed. He was recalled to 
the United States. 


At a majority of the missions a Ma- 
rine’s normal working week is set at 40 
hours. However, at Brussels, Belgium, 
the guards are on duty an average of 
35 hours per week. They have the use 
of excellent golf courses, and are not 
far from the site of the Battle of Water- 
loo. 

In South America, beer costs the 
Buenos Aires detail four pesos. About 
$7.00 per diem living expenses is au- 
thorized. The women are friendly and 
everyone is learning to speak Spanish. 

On the other side of the ledger, the 
Athens set must pay $2.30 to have a 
suit cleaned and the valet services over- 
seas are not as careful with clothing as 
American shops. At that embassy, as in 
most details, Marine guards stand night 
duty. In countries where there is inter- 
nal disorder, security is maintained 
around the clock. When a guard goes 
on liberty in Greece he must carry an 
identification card which shows he is 
with the American Mission for Aid to 
Greece, a Greek police ID card, a cur- 
few pass and, if he wants to travel 
anywhere, a Greek Police Travel Per- 
mit. 

The guard at Bangkok, Siam, were 
not allowed to drive automobiles when 
they arrived because they didn’t have 
city driver’s licenses. Their quarters 
are furnished by the embassy and they 
are paid $3.75 per day for food. They 
also received a warm welcome. Ten 
days after they arrived, the country’s 
army and navy started shooting up the 
place. A number of people were killed 
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A group leaves Henderson Hall, home of Casual Company, Headquarters Battalion, 
for the American Embassy at London, England. They flew in government aircraft 
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PIN-STRIPE DETAIL (cont.) 


within sight of the chancery. No one 
from the embassy was allowed on the 
streets after dark 

A group in French Indo-China walked 
into the assassination of the country's 
premier. The NCO wrote, “None of us 
could leave the embassy until thes« 
people got squared away. Finally, the 
revolt was put down and everyone went 
about their business after another 
premier was elected. This is one place 
where elections are quick and the term 
in office is as short as you want it.” 

The detail at Cairo fought fire not 
long after they had arrived. This is the 
detail that belongs to the swank tennis 
club which is frequented by the big 
wheels of the town. They say that when 
they are on liberty they are mobbed by 
street urchins, shoeshine boys and 
dragomen making a pitch for an “en 
chanting trip through the sphinx and 
pyramids.” The temperature often hits 
100 degrees. 

All of the details write quite a bit the 
same. The duty is excellent, living con 
ditions are good, liberty wonderful and 
they wish it could go on indefinitely 
It would seem that these men are as 
close to being discharged as a short 
timer with a week to do. But they are 
performing duties the same as the Mar- 
ines who used to frequent Tun’s Tavern 
during cocktail hour in 1775 

Marines have guarded American in 
stallations all over the world, but this 
is the first time they have stood a watch 


In Seoul, Korea, entertainment is scarce 
the act for a Red Cross benefit show held at the embassy 
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Marines of the Paris embassy detachment laid the floral offering and acted as 
color guard during a ceremony of the anniversary of the Battle of Belleau Wood 


in gear from Main Street's clothiers. It 
isn't “cloak and dagger” work. They 
are not special undercover workers or 
spies. They are participating in a pro- 
gram for which recruit depots had 
trained them 

A system is being devised whereby 
men fror letail can transfer to 
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Marines got into 
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another detail in a different country. 

The whole thing can be summed up 
in the words of one salty character who 
had served in the Pacific, “when this 
tour of duty is over I can say I've really 
seen the world.” These men are actually 
living the geographic dope outlined in 
recruiting phamphlets. END 
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Some of the sights open to the Rome detail include the old 
Forum where madmen and artists once influenced the world 




















COURAGE COMES HARD 


[continued from page 22] 


no guard at the ship. He jerked the 
Pitot tube cover off and dragged the 
chocks away. The tie lines were hard 
to unfasten and he swore softly as he 
worked. He wondered if he knew the 
gadgets now. He'd had only a half 
hour's pilot time in a PV. 

Footsteps alerted him and he stooped 
in close to the landing gear to melt in 
its shadow. The guard slowed as he 
moved past, yawned, and continued on 
around the bank of gasoline drums. 
Beck ducked quickly under the wing's 
trailing edge and grasped the door. 

“Hold it!” He froze with hand on 
the handle and slowly turned his head. 
The guard stood with carbine leveled 
at his belly. “Who're you?” 

“Pilot,” he answered cautiously. 

“That's funny,” the guard growled, 
“Nobody told me anything about any 
stuff movin’ outta’ here tonight.” 

“Probably right,”’ Beck stalled. “Spe- 
cial photo mission for dawn.” 

“Photo hell!” the guard countered. 
“That ship's not rigged for photos.” 

“Sure, torpedo camera.” 

The guard didn’t seem convinced. 
“Where's your crew?” 

“They're coming.” 

“Maybe you better hold it up ‘til 
I check with operations, just to keep 
my orders straight. Okay?” 

“Sure.” 

The guard hurried off toward the 
operations tent and Beck turned the 
knob, jerked the door open, scrambled 
inside and fastened it. He groped for- 
ward to the pilot’s compartment and 
squeezed into the port seat. After a 
minute of frantic fingering he found 
the panel lights and switched them on. 

Damn! He booted himself mentally 
for his stupidity, flicked the ignition off 
and scrambled back through the fus- 
lage. Forgot to pull props through. 
Guard ought to be in operations now. 
The props were mulish. He was sweat- 
ing by the the time he had finished with 
the port prop. Then ducking under the 
fuselage, he ran to the starboard prop 
for its five revolutions. 

Ancther moment and he was swing- 
ing aboard the plane again to slam the 
door and drop into the pilot's seat. 
The guard ought to be halfway back 
by now. Throttles one-fourth open. 
Idle cut-off mixture. Prime for 15 sec- 
onds. Ignition on. Kick it over. The 
port engine caught and coughed for 
an instant before settling into a throaty 
roar which began to swell. Another 
moment and the starboard followed 
suit. 








No time for engines to warm properly. 
He pressed the oil-dilution switches on 
the engine control stand and moved the 
throttles forward until the rpms read 
1000. Thirty seconds, 60. Guard would 
be down on the run. Two minutes. It 
would take at least four to take off 

A shot and a bullet whined off the 
cabin windshield in front. No more 
time. Advancing the throttles quickly 
he picked the tail up with forward 
stick and threw it back to the left 
with right rudder, toward the spot from 
which the shot had come. The coral 
dust would blanket him 


N2 time to take off into the wind. 
The craft was near the upwind 
end of the runway. Taxing quickly onto 
the matting he stomped braked for a in- 
stant to test throttle The runway 
stretched before him, shimmering pale 
blue under the Melanesian moon. It 
looked short, especially short from the 
upwind end. 
As he released the brakes he felt 
the Ventura lunge forward and the old 
pleasant feeling of being master of him- 


self began to swell inside. Halfway 
down the runway he saw the red lamp 
bash in the open tower and _ several 
men ran out to the edge of the strip. 
Airspeed was climbing slowly, too 
slowly, 60 knots . . 70. The palm 
trunks lining the strip whirred past 


like a crazy picket fence in the moon- 
light. 

Ninety knots now. Nearly at the 
end. Wing tanks, that’s it. Drop them. 
Good. 105. Get her off quick. Hugging 
the wheel into his belly, he lifted her 
off, by will power surely, he thought. 
Thump, thump, palms raking the belly. 
A prop-cut strip of coconut husk 
banked the side of the cabin. Would 
she bounce along the tops forever? 

A final thump and the trees floated 
away. The moon was unusually bright 
tonight he noticed. Wouldn't be long 
until dawn and he wanted to be over 
the target before that time. The gray 
morning twilight came as he skirted 
the foothills of the Crown Prince range 
and he dropped lower to take advan- 
tage of the lingering darkness that 
hugged the ground. 

His eyes were on the saddle in the 
hills before him as he heard the radio 
crackle. “Hello Peter Victor one.” Two 
repeats. “Beck, this is Thorman. De- 
serters can be shot, you know. You'd 
sure better have a good reason for be- 
ing in the air now. Over.” 

Hell of a personal conversation for 
old procedure-stickler Thorman, Beck 
mused. A transmission might give his 
position away unnecessarily, but here 
goes. “This is Beck. I gotta’ helluva’ 
good reason for being in the air. Ba- 
kama Point. (continued on page 60 ) 
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MARINE 
CORPS 


CHANGES 


Marine Corps Special Orders 
195-49 
to 
Marine Corps Special Orders 
#222-49 


WHITE, ty An T.. TSat. (580) fr Sth MCRD Wash to 
MarDiv Lejeune 
GAYLORD. ZS ALTER J., SSet. (501) fr MAMCRD Chi 


to MB Lejeune. 

DEN BLEY .1) DONALD, TSet, (060) fr MCRDep PI 
to MB Leteune 

SMITH, rng SSELL E., TSgt. (337) fr &h MCRD NOLa 


rstow nnex 
ZARCZEKI, EDWARD B.. SSet, (812) fr MD USS 
FRANKLIN D ROOSEVELT to MCRDep Vl 
PRICE, be yn H., SSat. (641) fr IstMarDiv Pendle 
o MB Pendleton 
MEYERS, WILLIAM Pr G IR... MSgt. (581) fr MODS 
SanFran to NB NorVa 
BROWN, — W.. MSat, (501) fr MD NDB NB 
mh to 2dMarDiv Lejeune 
DROU ILLARD. GLENN D.. MSet. (584) fr MCAS 
“herry loint to MCAS El Toro 
woop. — J.. MSet, (747) fr MCAS Cherry 
‘oint to MCAS El Toro 
NEMETH., ‘ons Sus ? (747/770) fr MCAS Cherry 


‘oint 
CLEMONT. DAVID J ~TSat, (911) fr MCAS Cherry 
Voint to MCAS Quantico 
LEBARRON. LAWRENCE ©€., TSet. (911) fr MCAS 
Cherry Voint to MCAS El Toro 
Avau — THEODORE J.. TSet. (620) fr MCAS 
Cherry Voint to MCAS El Toro 
WOLFORD, LEONARD 8S. MSet. (822) fr MCRDep 
Diego to MB NB NY Brooklyn 
PAUL, WILLARD |, MSet. (822) ff MB NB NY 
Rrookivn to MB NB TI 
LOCKHART, OSCAR L.. MSxet. (622) fr MB Pendle 
on to MB Lejeune 
WESTERLAND, GRORGE L. MSat. (555) fr MCAS 
Quantico to MCAS Cherry loint 
OSBUN, JAMES E.. TSat, (911) fr MCAS Quantico to 
MCAS El Toro. 
CULOTTA, LEON ARD 8., SSgt. (814) fr MCAS Quanti 
to MCAS Cherry Point 
SILVA, ARTHt 7 lL. BAat. (54) fr MCAS Quantico to 
“AS El Tore 
SROU FE. OBERT c. MSet. (639/378 HeBn liQ 
MC WashIX® to MB Lejeune 
GARTZ, —— D.. MSet. (868) fr HeBn HQMc 
ash to MURDep Diego 
MeCANN, TERRE: R. JK.. TSet. (622) fr Hahn 1QMc 
MC Wash DC to MB Lejeune 
DAVIS, Sr, A., MSet. (584) fr MCAS El Toro to 
AS Cherry loint 
LEREKIEWICZ CTIARLES, MSet. (825) fr MCAS El 
ere to MCAS Cherry loint 
GURNEE. on in ©., MSet. (826) fr MCAS El Toro 
S Cherry Point 
WALKER. ROBERT R.. SSet, (747) fr MCAS El Toro 
to MCAS Cherry Point 
LONG, DUW ay. NE R.. SSaet, (747) fr MCAS El Toro 
to AS Quantico 
BROCK, WINFRED A.. MSat. (747) fr MCAS El Toro 
MCAS Cherry Point 
nv MPTIREY. THOMAS 8S.. TSet, (747) fr MCAS El 
‘ore to MCAS Cherry Point 
CASTRO, Lary Yl Tet. (747) fr MCAS El Toro to 
AS Cherry Point 
seeieenien 30k W.. TSet. (528) fr MCAS El Toro 
MCAS Cherry loint 
MAYES, NORRIS ., TSet. (747) fr MCAS El Toro to 
MCAS Cherry Point 
pene —y JOUN FE Te (342) fr MCDS SanFran 
ly FMFI" 
TERRY. EDM ARD, Tet (342) fr 2dMarDiv Lejeune to 
MCS Quantico 
WILLOUGIIBY, BOWDEN L.. TSet. (059) fr 2Mar 
div Lejeune to DQ SanFran 
GALLAS?PY. A. ALD 8 TSet. (847) fr 2dMarDiv 
Lejeune to MURDep I'l 
eces > MACON W., TSet. (542) fr 2dMarDiv 
Lejeune to MB NTS Great Lakes 
FLETC —. JAKIE A.. TSat, cee fr istMarDiv 
Vendieton to DQ SanFra 
cox. —, SSet. (729) fr ist MarDis Tendieton to 
MarDiv Lejeune 
DANKER, HARRY W., TSet. (622) fr MB NU Brem to 
MB NAS Corpus Christi 
SHORT. DAVID E.. TSet. (622) fr MB NAS Corpus 
Christi to MB NB Brem 
MeMANUS, EUGENE V.. SSet, (913) fr Sth MCRD 
NOLa to istMarDiv lendieton 
SCOTT. — GLAS 11, TSet. (501) fr oh MCRD Chi 
© TTU NavihibRase Coronado Ca 
ZAENGLE, JOUN W., SSgt. (821) fr MO DS Vhila to 
FMPLant Nit NorVa 
SCOTT. ARTHUR L.. Ser. (583) fr MCDS NorVa to 
FMF Lant to NB NorVa 
CABLE, WILFRED T. JK... SSat. (796) fr MB NB 
Vhila to IndMarDiv Lejeune 
BRANCH, i A.. MSgt, (639) fr MB Lejeune 
MB  lendieton. 
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DAVIS, ore R., Le al (056) fr MCRDep to 
IstMarDiv Pendlet 

AKERS, BOND M., TSat. (639) fr MCDS SanFran to 
I-I “B'Co 12thinfBn USMCR Fresno, Calif. 

FIKE, PAUL E., TSat. (056) fr FMFLant NB NorVa 
to 2nd MarDiv Lejeune 

McGEE, CURTIS T... TSgt. (056) fr IstMarDiv Pend- 
leton to MCRDep Diego. 

MYSLEK, oo T.. TSat, (056) fr -wapenend le- 

to FMFLant NB NorV 

ROBERTSON. JAMES E., zen. sr “fr istMCRD 
Boston to MCS Quant 

BARTON, PAUL, SSat. isu) fr ste RDep PI to 2d- 
MarDiv Lejeun 

DUGGAN, _— eo “Beet. (580) fr MD NDB MB 

to HQ NERD Vhila. 

MATHIS., ‘CHARLES H., SSet, (511) fr MCDS Phila 
© MarCorpsActy as dir by CG DP SanFran 

TURNER, a AUL, SSet, (501) fr 2nd MarDiv Lejeune 
to HqaBn HaMe WashDC 

COLE, JOHN V.. TSet. (067) fr FMFLant NB NorVa 
to MB WashDc. 

JANUS. DEAN G., MSet. (978) fr MCDS SanFran to 
to HeaBn "-¥ WashDc. 

KULAKOWSKI, FRANK A... MSgt, (639) fr %&h- 
MCRD Chicago to MB Lejeune 

PASCHAL, HOWARD D.. SSet. (501) fr MCAS El 
Toro to MC RDep rl. 

EDWARDS, CHANCY M.. MSet. (813) fr HaBn 
QMC WashDC to DQr’. 

CAPOFERRI, ANTHONY, MSsgt. (337) fr HaBn HQMC 

ashI® to DOP. 

W'ALEY. IAL OLM M., MSet. (639) fr HaBn 
HQMC WashDX’ to HQ FMFI’ac 
FIFIELD, JOHN G.. TSet, (387) fr HeBn HQMC 
WashDC to Ist MarDiv Pendleton 
CAUDLE, WILLIAM T.. SSat. (O14) fr ‘Hain HeMc 
ashDC to IstMarDiv l’endlet 
WORKMAN, CHARLES L.. MSet, (812) 7 = MCRD 
NOLa to 2dMarDiv FMF Lejeun 
CLEGG, DONALD L.. MSgt. (581) fr MC DS SanFran 

to MB Lejeun 
SOLIS, WILLIS, TSat. (581) fr Barstow Annex to 





DQSF 
BOYD, WILLIAM P.. TSget, (581) fr MCDS SanFran 
to Barstow Annex 
WALDMAN, pie L.. SSet, (581) fr MCDS San- 
an to MB Lejeune 
BURT. ¢ HARLES M., MSet, (581) fr MB Lejeune to 


DQSF 

GABRIEL, JAMES F., MSgt, (583) fr MB Lejeune to 
DQN 

TERRY MABRY A., MSgt, (583) fr MB Lejeune to 
Dy 


iu 
RANKEN, CW ILLIA fe MSgt. (583) fr MCDS Nor 
o MB Lejeune. 
HINES, WILLIAM H.. MSgt. (583) fr MCDS Nor- 
Va to MB Lejeune. 
SULLIVAN, JOHN J.. MSgt. (501) fr IstMCRD Bos- 
Mass to 2ndMarDiv Lejeune. 
LIGGETT, JAMES E.. TSet. (511) fr *hAMCRD Chi- 
ago to IstMarDiv Vendleton 
WRIGHT ‘THOMAS “J” °F", SSet. (745) fr FMFPac 
to MR NMD Yorktown Va 
GAU enas, JOUN F.. Set, (501) fr HaBn HQMc 
VashIX" to MB NTC Great Lakes 
PERKINS. HEWELL, SSet, (581) fr MCDS Phila to 


»QSF 
MILLER, be RT W.. SSet. (745) MCS Quantico to 
MB NAS Lakehurst NJ 
RUSSELL. JAMES A. Jr., (845) fr MB 15thNavDis 
Balboa ©Z to 2dMarDiv Lejeune 
SMITH, oe F.. SSat. = fr MB “SAD Chasn 
2d MarDiv Lejeun 
Mc" ARTY. ‘TED R.. MSat, (826) fr MB NB Phila 
AS ‘Cherry Voint. 
ARMSTRONG SOitN (., TSet. (740) fr FMFLant NB 
NorVa to MB Lejeune, 
LANGLES, xi ARDNER F. SR., TSet. (677) fr FMF- 
ae to MB NAD Shumaker Ark. 
GRIFFIN, "Grona E FE., SSget. (501) fr FMFPac to 
2dMarDiv Lejeune 
GIBSON, a R.. TSet. (097) a MB NAD Earle NJ 
o MCS Quantico, 
RIDGE, ERNEST 0.. SSet. (097) fr MB NAD Farle 
NJ_ to MCS Quantico. 
LOUQUE, VETER E.. SSet. (501) fr &th MCRD NOLa 
te MD USS PHILIPPINE SEA. 
COLE, JOUN V., TSet. (067) prev ouders fr FMFLant 
NB NorVa to MCAS Cherry Point cancelled. 
FREEMAN. FRANK 0O.. MSget. (060) fr MB NSD 
cotia NY to itqBn iteMe WashD. 
WALL, DEWET J.. MSet, (649) fr MB NS TI San- 
Fran to Da SanFran 
WRIGHT, WILLIAM M.. JR... MSgt. (060) fr MB 
NAD Shumaker Ark to MCRDep Diego. 
CLEMENTS. WILSON E SSct fr MB Ien- 
dieton to MB NB NorVa. 
CRAINE, OSCAR R., SSet. (597) fr MB 15thNavDis 
Kalboa CZ to MR SMD Yorktown Va 
WILDER MACK E.. SSet, (641) fr 2dMarDiv Le- 
une to MB Pendleton. 

MARINE NOEL G.. MSaet. (684) fr NAD NATTC NAS 
Memphis Tenn to MCAS El Toro. 
LOCKABY. PRINCE L., TSet, (911) fr MCAS Quantico 

te MCAS El Toro 
OLIVER, JAMES E.. SSgt, (747) fr MCAS Quantico 





te 

SUTVUIN, FARL EY J.,. TSet. (735) fr MCAS Quantico 
te MCAS Cherry Point 

EVANS, HOYT K.. TSet, (812) fr NGF WashDC to 
ME NOB Gtmo 

HOBAUGH, JOUN HL. TSet. 2dMarDiv Lejeune to 
MER NAD Dover, J 

KOCH ALFRED P.. TSget, (501) fr IstMarDiv Pendle- 
od i MartCorps Acty as dir by CG DI’ San- 


Fr 

RUNDLE CLAYTON T.. TSet. (812) f MB NMD 
Yorktown to CG TTU VhibTraLant NavPhib 
Kase, Littl Creek Va 

WIRTIIMAN, JOSEIH, SSgt. (677) fr MB 15th Nav- 
Dis Ralboa ©Z to 2dMarDiv Lejeune. 

CARTER, JOUN W.. SSet. (745) fr MB NB Bos to 
M NOB Gtmo. 

RICHARDSON, JAMES G., MSet, (815) fr MB NAD 
NOLa fr 2dMarDiv Lejeune 

pDOWDY ALVIS W.. TSet. (729) fr MB NAD NOLa to 
latMarDiv Vendleton 

WHATLEY. EDWARD HI TSat, (994) fr MB NAD 
NOLa to MCS Quantico 

EZELL, EUGENE A.. SSet, (060) fr MB NAD NOLa 
to MURDep VI 

KOONCE, GERALD D.. SSet. (511) fr MB NAD NOLa 
to 2dMarDiv Lejeune. 

HILTON, HAROLD F.. MSgt. (639) fr MaBn HQmc 
Washi" to MB NB I'tsmh 

McARTHUR, ROBERT J.. MSgt, (268) fr HaBn 
1QMcC WashDC to MCAS El Toro. 





FRIAR, ELTON V., MSgt, (684) fr MCAS El Toro to 
herry Point. 


MCAS © 
HOLLEY, JOHN A., MSsgt, ty fr MCAS El Toro 
MCAS “cherry 


to 
THOMPSON, OSCAR N., siset “ (813) fr MCAS El 
Toro to MCAS “Cherry Point. 
WOOD, CHARLES E., MSgt. _— fr MCAS El Toro 
: to MCAS Cherry Poi 
Fl = OWEN J., TSat, nT47) fr MCAS El Toro 
MCAS Cherry Point. 
FRAZEE, Jase C.. SSet, (060) fr MCAS El Toro 
MCAS Cherry Point. 
ROBINSON. THAYER H., SSet. — fr MCAS El 
‘oro to MCAS Cherry int. 
SHEA, — 1s Hy — —_ % (738) fr MCAS El Toro 
M ‘herry IP 
STONEBU RNER. ATLOY 4 L. SSei, —_ fr MCAS El 
Toro to MCAS Cherry Poin 
HASLETT, THOMAS c.. se —_ fr MCAS Cherry 
Point to MCAS 
HOLCOMB, JOHN A., Set “en fr MCAS Cherry 
Point to MCAS Ei 
MONTG - ORAL ‘ TSst. + ag fr MCAS 
Cherry Point to MCAS Quant 
NANCE, JOSEPH, L., TSgt. (745) fr CAS Cherry 


Vo tico. 
HOWELL, EARL ." SSet. mica, fr MCAS Cherry 
t 





*oint , 
MARINE, NOEL G., MSgt, (684) r MAD 
a P NASMeniphis to Me. AS x Point 


WILSON, ar AROLD. TSgt, (820) fr MCRDep PI to 
MB NAD Chasn. 


SMITH, JOH “S., SSet. (812) fr 2dMarDiv Lejeune 
MB NB NorVa. 
GREEN, ROBERT L.. MSet. \ aoe fr 4th MCRD to 


FMFLant NB Nor¥ 
BOUVY. JACK W., TSat. 1649) fr MB Pendleton to 
2dMarDiv l’endleton. ‘. 
SEDINGER, — r.. soe. (636) fr HqaBn HQMC 


a Lejeune. 
VHIPPS, LOUIS B., TSgt. (820) fr FMFPac to MB 
NC daho. . 
GARY, HARRY L., (645) fr 8th MCRD NOLa to 
MarDiv Lejeune. 
BLAND, ans aes (060) fr MB Lejeune to 


1¢ Quantico 
CHESTMOLOWICZ, FRANK J., M . (060) fr Ist- 
MarDiv Pendleton to MCR PL. 
DAMON, pede L., MSat. goat tr MB Pendleton 
‘© MB NAD Fallbrook Calif. 
FOX, ROBERT T.. MSet, (584) fr MCS Quantico to 
MB NAD Crane Ind. 
GILLETTE. WALLACE M., MSgt, (542) fr MCRDep 
Diego to 2dMarDiv Le \ 
LAW. PHINIS A., TSgt, (017) fr MCS Quantico to 


MB Lejeune. 

HUGGINS, JAMES L., TSgt. (596) fr 2dMarDiv Le- 
jeune to MCS Quantico. 

LAMB, RAYMOND, TSet, (812) fr SRD Dallas to 
MD NB NorVa. 

STEWART. WILLIAM E., TSgt, (501) fr CRD Chicago 
to 2dMarDiv Le e. 

CRIBB, ._-~_- F. JR., _ SSat. (528) fr SERD At- 


lanta Point. 
WARRINGTON, CHARLES E., SSet. (511) fr 13th- 
MCRD Seatl to IstMarDiv Pendleton. 
WINFIELD, PALMER D., MSgt. —- fr HeBa 
QMC WashDC to MCRDep ! 
PAweLeay, CLARENCE B., MSat. (sss) fr HqBn 


MC 
BIXLER, JAMES A., MSat. (501) fr “HaBa HQMC 
yash RDep PL. 
BITTICK, WILLIAM C., Jr., MSgt, (584) fr HaBn 
HQ Quantico. 
REESE, —t L.. | es MCAS Cherry 


GREENIA, HOWARD C., TSat. (826) fr wae our 
tico to HaBn MARTC NAS Glenview Ml. 
KELLY, Lg oe ER L. TSat. (677) fr td MarDiv 
Lejeune to MB NB NorVa. 
RONCINSKE. THOMAS C., SSet. (666) fr 2dMarDiv 
Lejeune to HaBn HQMC WashDC. 
KRAUSE. BU a LL, H., TSgt. (812) fr 2dMarDiv 
Lejew o MB NB KesWest Fila. 
CAMPAIGN. JOUR (., SSet (646) fr istMarDiv Pen- 
eton B NTC Great Lakes Ill. 
HUTCHINSON, Hany J., SSet. (911) fr MB 15th- 
NavDis Balboa CZ to 2dMarDiv Lejeune. 
FERGUSON, Ly 5 MSat. (501) fr 2dMarDiv Le- 
jeune to HaBn HQMC WashDC 
— a. ay NE W., TSet, (060) fr 2dMarDiv Le- 
o MB NB N RI. 
SCTULB, WILLIAM G.. TSat. ent fr MCS Quantico 
to IstMarDiv Vendlet 
GREEN, HAROLD A. MSat. (648) fr MB Pendleton to 
nF. 


ran. 

GREER. ROBERT L.. TSet. (648) fr MB Pendleton to 
IstMarDiv lendleton. 

COBBS, HENRY P., JR., Tet, tg fr MB Pendle- 
ton to IstMarDiy Pendlet 

BOWEN, EUGENE G., SSgt. (649) tr MB [Pendleton 
to IstMarDiv l’endleton. 

BABIN. sg J.. MSet. (501) fr Ney St jeute 

Mart ‘orps Acty as dir by CG * SanF 
Mec ARTHY. HAROLD 8.. MSgt. (815) Me MD NDB 


NB jeune. 

HAMBLIN, — (.. MSgt, (501) fr NERD Phila 
to  . Pt 

SAITTA, rue NK ; MSet, (639) fr FMFPac to 
NaBn haste WashDc. 

TANNER, RORERT L.. MSgt, (639) fr MB NB Phila 
to MCS Quantico. 

BRYDON. BERNARD J., TSgt, (060) fr MCDS Bar- 
stow to MB Lejeune. 
CLARK, HOWARD R., JR., see. aw fr MCAS 
Cherry Voint to MB NB NY Brooklyn 
JEFFERSON, WILLIAM E.. TSat. ie30) fr TTU Nav- 
VhibBase Little Creek to I-I 16thEngr Co 
USMCR MCRTC : ~*~ Va. 

MOOM. RICHARD W.. JR... TSet (736) fr HaBn 
Heme WashDC to MB Lejeune. 
MceCAULEY, GORDON J., SSat, (014) fr 11th MCRD 
Los Angeles to MB NB Long Beach. 
WILSON, GOODE D., SSet, (796) fr MCS Quantico to 
MB Pendleton 

MORRIS, VERNON B.. SSet. (501) fr 9th MCRD Chi- 
cago to MB Lejeune. 

CLEBOSKI, LEON A., SSat. (6 A fr MB NGF Wash- 
DC to 2dMarDiv Lejeun 

FIFER, JOSErH J... SSgt. (601) fr MB NGF WashDC 
to 24MarDiv Lejeune. 

DILLINGHAM, ROBBY W., SSet, (922) fr MCDS San- 
Fran to MCS Quantico. 

PATTERSON, HOWARD G., SSat. (660) TTU NavPhib- 
Base Littl Creek Va to 2dMarDiv Lejeune. 

GLASS, ISAAC W., SSgt. (645) fr MCRDep PI to 
2dMarDiv Lejeune. 








2 es 


S El 
herry 
erry 
cas 
verry 
erry 
{AD 








KEITH, ERNEST R., SSet (845) fr MCRDep I'l to 
2dMarDiv Lejeune. 
ROGERS, GEORGE T., MSgt, (639) fr HaBn HQMC 
Washi’ to Dae SanFran 
ct wentd CHARLES E., MSzt. aed) fr HqaBn HQMCc 
ashDt' to MB NB NorVa 
BROWN, MAiGA RET A.. MSgt. (622) fr HgRBn HQMc 
WashDC to 1 RDep Vl 
EVANS, = BY A., SSet. (501) fr HuBn HQMc 
ashDC to Mie RDep Vl 
LA POINTE, L. - TH E.. SSet, (501) fr Hqhn HQue 
hp to MC Pay an Vl 
nian SARA AH N., SSet, (501) fr HaBn HQMc 
hDC to we RDep vl 
CLABAUG ie “JOUN W., JK... MSet. (747) fr MCAS 
Cherry Point to MAD NAS Patuxent River 


Md 
KING, WILLIAM L., MSaet. (505) fr S&hMCRD Chi 
cago >. IstMarDiv l’endleton 
MORGAN, JAMES 8S.. MSzt, (584) fr MB NAS en 
acola = MB NB Bos 
MURPHY. *TAMES F., JR.. (501) fr IstMCRD Bos to 
34MarDiv Lejeune 
BENNETT LENARD E.. MSet, (819) fr MB Lejeune 
to MCS Quantico. 
*H I.. MSgt, (060) fr MB Lejeune to 
NB 


ME Vhila 
GE een” HERBERT H., MSgt, (639) fr MB Lejeune 
o MCS Quantico 
NICHOL SON, JAMES W., MSet, (639) fr MB Lejeuge 
MB _ Pendleton 
HANCOCK, ELVIN C. JR., SSet. (639) fr MB Lejeune 
to I-I istinfBn USMCR Fort Schuyler New 





York 
PURSLEY, EDGAR ©. IR SSet. (639) fr MB Le- 
jeune to I-I I8thEngerCo USMCR Vlortland 


Me 
GIFFORD, BURLIN W., SSet, (639) fr MB Lejeune 
to 2dMarDiv Lejeune 
HOMOLA, HENRY B., TSgt, (574) fr MB Lejeune to 
B Pendleton 
MORAWCENSKI. FREDERICK J., SSgt, (821) fr MB 
Lejeune to MB NAS Lakehurst NJ 
KNIGHT. JAMES M., MSgt, (037) fr MB Dendleton 
to MCS Quantico 
LAFOG IOLA. BRUCE J.. MSet. (960).fr MB TPendle- 
to MCS Quantico 
BLACKLEDGE. PAUL, MSat, (960) fr IstMarDiv Ien- 
dieton to MCS Quantico 
een he ye J.. MSgt, (639) 34MCRD New 
wk to MB Jejeune. 
MADDOX,” “RRIC E. MSet. (584) fr MB NNSYD 
Ptsmh to MB NAD Shumaker Ark 
MOYLAN, VINCENT J.. MSet, (060) fr MB NB 
Phila to MB Lejeune 

LUCENO. Algaxs® V.. TSat, (639) fr IstMCRD Bos 

24MarNiv Lejeune 

NORTH, HARRY W., SSet. (501) fr MCDS Phila to 
MR I5thNavDis Balhoa CZ 

DUNCAN, BENJAMIN T., MSet, (639) fr MCRDep PI 
to Barstow Annex 

WINFIELD. SAMUEL. MSet. (584) fr MCRDep PI 
toe 24MarDiv Lejeune 

FRYE, JOHN W.. TSget, (985) fr 1; ee Lejeune to 
MB NOB Roosevelt Road PR 

DELANEY. MICHAEL I.. SSet, (812) fr 2dMarDiv 
lejeune to MB WashDe. 

PUGH, WILLIAM ©, TSgt. (766) fr MB Pendleton 
to MB NTC Great Lakes Il 

HAGEN, ANTON O., SSgt. (996) fr MB Pendleton to 
"MFPac 

PIERCE, JAMES 0., TSet, (749) fr Barstow Annex to 
MB Leieune 

CHARLES. LAVERN “J”. SSgt. (677) fr MB 15th- 
NavDis Balhoa (Z to 24MarDiv Lejeune 

JUSTUS, JAMFS, SSet. (956) fr HuRBn HQMC to 
MOCRDep Diego 

KING, -—< LS SSet. (501) fr MB 15thNavDis 
Ba % to IstMarDiv Pendleton 

PORTAL, (GHORGE T.. SSet, (501) fr FMFIac to 

r 





SIEGEL, WILLIAM A., MSet. (060) fr MB NAS Cor 
pus Christi to Barstow Annex 
DADWELSR!. HARRY R.. MSgt. (622) Lg MB NAS 
‘orpus Christi to Barstow Ann 
GODINA, PRANK L.. MSet, (639) fr Me DS SanFran 
to MCRDep Diego. 
MONROE, CECIL B.. MSet, (684) fr MCAS Cherry 
Yoint to MCAS El Toro 
OLSEN. JACK R.. MSgt, (973) fr MCAS Cherry Point 
to MCAS El Toro 
WALKER, HOWARD I.. MSet, (973) fr MCAS Cherry 
Point te MCAS El Tero 
WATTS, ARCHIE W., MSet, (584) fr MCAS Cherry 
Point te MCAS El Toro 
HESS. ~ ARS B.. TSet. (684) fr MCAS Cherry 
»int to MCAS El Toro 
sc HRADEI LEWIS J.. TSet. (756/770) fr MCAS 
herry Point to MCAS El Toro 
GONSALVES. RICHARD D . (747) fr MCAS 
Cherry ho to MCAS El Toro 
JOHNSON, PAUL J.. SSet. (973) fr MCAS Cherry 
Point to MCAS El Toro 
RUSSELL, EARL L.. SSet. (973) fr MCAS Cherry 
Voint to MCAS El Toro 
NOKES. LORAIN J.. SSget. (620) fr MCAS Cherrs 
VYoint to MCAS El Toro 
STRIGHT, ELMER D., TSet, (878) fr MCAS Cherry’ 
Point to MCAS El Toro 
JOHNSON. BERNICE G.. SSet, (622) fr MP NMD 
Yorktown Va to MB NNSYD Ptsmh Va 
MecVEIGH., ner J.. MSet. (622) fr MB NNSYD 
tsmh Va to Halin HOMC WashDC 
STUKER, IRVIN H., SSet (622) fr MB NNSYD 
smh Va to MB NAS Corpus Christi. 
SWARING ES THOMAS T., SSget. (622) fr MB 
— YD Ftsmh Va to MB NMD Yorktown 











WOLFE, LOWELL. W., SSet, (060) fr istMarDiv Pen- 
dileton to MCRDep Diego 

LANE, AL yah E.. MSgt, (973) fr MCAS El Toro to 

irF MFIac 
SANDERS” ‘CLARMON W.. MSgt. (747) fr MCAS El 
x Toro to AirFMFI’ac 

SOKOLNICKI, EDWARD z- a (684) fr MCAS El 
Toro to AirFMF 

AREVALO. ALEX Z.. Tact (735/822) fr MCAS El 
Toro to AirFMFI’ac 

LEECH, aye’ i. TSet. (911) fr MCAS El Toro to 


FMFI’a 

MOORE, soit w “Tset, (756) fr MCAS El Toro to 
MFIac 

WILLARD. TAs M.. TSet, (886) fr MCAS El Toro 


rFMFIac 
ALLISON. Saerit R B.. SSet. (756) fr MCAS El Toro 
to AirFMFPac 
BROWN y* age c SSat (686) fr MCAS El Toro to 
FMF Pac 
MOON, saute EL 0., SSgt, (687) fr MCAS El Toro to 
AirFMFVac 


PARKER, Rig -? M., SSget. (756) fr MCAS El Toro 
o AirFMFIac 

YOUNG, WILLIAM T. JR.. SSat. (528) fr MCAS El 
Toro to AirFMFI’ac. 

NEVORANDY. MICHAEL J.. MSgt, (620) fr MCAS El 
Toro -to AirFMFLant Cherry loint 
a EDGAR B. JR... Met. ea fr MCAS 

El Tore to MCAS Cherry Poin 
WOODS, BRYAN ©.. MSet, (911) fr MC AS El Toro to 
1CAS Cherry l’oint 
CAMVUBELL. ATARL AN E.. TSet, (519) fr MCAS El 
Toro to MCAS Cherry loint 
EDMONDSON, DOUGLAS W., TSgt, (747) fr MCAS El 
ore to MCAS Quantico 
TAYLOR or ARD. TSaet. (747) fr MCAS El Toro to 
AS Cherry Point 
CHRISTENSON HOWARD J., SSet, (960) fr MCAS 
1 Tero te MCAS Cherry Point 
BUSKIRK, i K.. MSat, (747/770) fr MCAS 
erry Voint to MCAS El Toro 
CORLEY, CHARLEY V.. MSet. (501) fr MCAS Cherry 
Voint to MCAS El Toro 
a, = NJAMIN ©O.. MSgt. (911) fr MCAS 
“herry Voint to MC AS Ei Toro 
KNUTTI Gkonar (., TSet. (501) fr MCAS Cherry 
yint to MCAS El Tore 
PRUIETT wil LIAM E., TSzt. (747) fr MCAS Cherry 
Point to MCAS El Tore 
SCALES, EWELL D., TSat, (747) fr MCAS Cherry 
Voint to MCAS El Toro. 
LYLES, JACK L.. SSgt, (060) fr MCAS Cherry Point 
te MCAS El Toro, 
VLANTE Py wag I’, SSet, (973) fr MCAS Cherry 
yint to MCAS El Toro 
UL ANSKI, ‘AL BERT P.. a (620) fr MCAS Quantico 





MCAS EL Tor 
cunistor TERSON, THEODORE 0., SSet. (555) fr 
MCAS Quantico to MCAS El Toro 
SANDFRY, WILLIAM F., SSat. (747) fr MCAS Quan 
tico to MCAS El Toro 
SNYDER a 4 SSat. (747) fr MCAS Quan 
co to MC! AS El Toro 
BINKO, STANI. EY, TSet, (819) fr MB NS TI SanFran 
to IstMarDiv Dendleton. 
CONERLY, ALBERT M., TSgt, (812) fr MB 15NavDis 
Balboa CZ to 2dMarDiv Lejeune. 
MATHIS, FREDERICK E., TSgt, (766) fr MCS Quan- 
tico to MB Pendleton 
HAWKER, JESSE M., TSet, (501) fr 12thMc RD San 
Fran to Halin HQMC WashD¢ 
HOOVER, W tT A., SSat. (501) fr othMC RD Chi 
o MB late une 
BAKER, HAROL. D F., SSet, (996) fr MB Pendleton to 
tMarDiv Pendleton. 
CARTER, WINTON W., SSet, (996) fr MB Pendleton 
pes mertne ‘Pendleton 
GRAGG, w ALTE! (., SSaet. (996) fr MB Pendleton 
to dd MarDiy Lejeune. 
GREEN, — R.. SSet, (996) fr MB Pendleton to 2d 
arDiv Lejeune 
RIMA, RU ARE R.. SSat, (996) fr MB Vendleton to 
Lejeune 
ARNOLD, WAYNE Jit., SSgt, (014) fr MB Pendleton 
to WRD SanFran. 

PARSONS, FRANKLIN R., SSaet, (511) fr 12thMCRD 
SanFran to IstMarDiv I’endleton 
WATFRMAN, WARREN D., SSet, (014) fr WRD 

SanFran to MB Pendleton 
CONNELL, RICHARD F.. MSgt, (639) fr 8th MCRD 
NOla to SERD Atlanta Ga. 


FREEMAN, CHARLES C., MSgt, (812) fr MB NB 
forVa to 2dMarDiv Lejeune 
NIGRA, FRANC IS, MSet, (812) fr MD USNS New 
Orleans to 2dMarDiv Lejeune 
DeROUSSE, LOUIS E., MSagt, (740) fr Barstow Annex 
to MB endleton 
ALLEN, RUSSELL U., TSet, (639) fr 2dMarDiv Le- 
jeune to - I lothinf Bn USMCR New Orleans. 
THOMPSON, JAC : et, (812) fr 2dMarDiv Le- 
jeune to ‘un NGF Washi . 
CARRIVEAL MARSHAL L. D.. TSget. (660) fr MB 
lajeune to TTU Navi’hilBase Little Creek Va. 
JACOB = il. E.. SSet, (677) ff MB Lefeune to MB 
1B Gtme. 
COON wiL LAM D. JK., TSet, (262) fr Ha HhMCRD 
Chi te MB Lejeune 
MERO, W ‘ALTON E.. SSet, (812) fr MCS Quantico to 
MB NOB Gtmo 
NESMITH, JOUNNIE © SSet, (812) fr _— Quan- 
tico to MB ISthNavDis Balboa CZ 
RICE, RALVH H.. TSet, (740) fr Han name Wash- 
” to Barstow Annex 
CHENEY, WILLIAM M., MSet, (584) to 2d MarDiv 
Lejeune to MB NV'G Dahlgren Va. 
STANTON, JOUN L.. TSat, (542/646) fr 2dMarDiv 
Lejeune to MD TF 66 . 
KE ee FRANCIS X., (050) fr 2dMarDiv Le- 
“ine to MD TF 66 
DERO, JOSEPH (.. MSat. (542) ff MB NTC Great 
Lakes IL to MD Task Force 66. 
FRY, ROBERT A... MSgt, (649) fr IstMarDiv Pendle 
ton to MD Task Force 66 
HATCH, ERNEST B.. SSet, (997) fr IstMarDiv Ten- 
dieton to MD Task Force 66 
DENTON, SAM L., TSgt, (960) fr IstMarDiv Vendle- 
ton to MB NAD Yorktown Va 
FALLICA, BE ong oe J., TSxt. (960) fr MCS Quan- 
’ MD Task Force 66. 
LORE NTZEN KE NNETH B., TSat, (542/766) fr MCS 
Quantico to MD Task Force 66 
LADD sy W.. SSet. (766) fr MCS Quantico to 
MD Task Force 66 
HALL, CLOVIS W., SSaet. (060) fr MCS Quantico to 
MD Task Force 66 
DAVIS, JAMES R.. TSgt. (060) fr MCS Quantico to 
IstMarDiv Vendleton 
GOLABOSKI. EDMUND W., TSat, (060) fr MCS Quan- 
tico to MB Lejeune 
RATLIFF, WILLIAM R., SSet. (812) fr MCS Quan- 
co to MD USS AIS8OU RI 
DOLBEN, HENRY M., MSgt, (813) fr MB NB Phila 
MD TF 66 
SHAFFER: WAYNE D TSat. (812) fr MD USS 
ALLEY FORGE to IstMarDiv Dendieton. 
VERSAW, ‘DON ALD L.. TSat, (043) fr MWRD St. 
Louis to MD Task Force 66 
BENNETT, RAYMOND ©., TSgt, (949) fr MCAS El 
Toro to MD TF 66. 
CLELAND, GROVER JR., TSet, (812) fr MB Lejeune 
to MB NS San Juan I’R 
Met vs, CHARLES E., TSet, (639) fr MB Lejeune 
MD Task Force (0 
MYERS LKONARD F. JR. SSet, (056) fr HaBn 
1OMC WashI’ to 2dMarDiv Lejeune. 
THOMAS te ny L., TSat. (996) fr MB Pendleton to 
M , 68 
CLEMENTS. nes E.. SSet. (666) fr MB NB 
Va to MD Task Force 66.. 
SEYMOU n KENNETH F., SSet, (776) fr MB NB 
NorVa to MD Task Force 66, 
END 


























“You've changed somewhat, Herman." 




















COURAGE COMES HARD 


[continued from page 57] 


Come on over if you want to see some- 
thing that—.” 

The rain of machine gun _ slugs 
marching across his port wing inter- 
rupted his transmission and he rocked 
starboard stick with hard-kicked rud- 
der following. The slug pattern danced 
off the leading edge to fade into minute 
red-yellow dots in the darkness far 
below. 

A Mitsu 00 float hurtled by follow- 
ing the slugs into the darkness. He was 
through the saddle now and he straight- 
ened out on course to Bakama, pour- 
ing on the coal to coax out the last 
horsepower from the throbbing R2800s. 
He touched the gun switch on the 
port side of the wheel and grinned in 
satisfaction. Blobs of flame blew out 
of the two fixed 50s in the nose. He 
loosened the gunsight screw and moved 
the sight down into position. 

The Zero ought to be climbing back 
up now. There it was, sweeping out 
of the darkness to the right in a 
long climbing turn. Another moment 
and the Nip was around to the high 
position at one o'clock. He would be 
coming down for a nose shot with 
slight deflection. Well—maybe. 

Beck felt the blood coursing through 
his veins now, washing out any previous 
feeling that had held him back. 

Me and you, brother, he grinned. The 
kid might have an ace for an old man, 
after all. 

The Zero was moving in fast now. 
Swelling into a dark blob just off star- 
board bow. He glanced at the air- 
speed indicator and realized that the 
PV was doing 170 knots. It would be 
close. 

Two balls of flame began to wink 
on top of the Nip’s cowling. They 
were followed by bigger lazier winks of 
20-mm. cannon on the wings. The Nip 
tracer streams crossed in front of the 
PV, staying there, waiting for Beck to 
move into them. 

Now! Dropping his right hand to the 
control stand, he grasped the flap lever 
and shoved down hard, dumping full 
flaps. He jerked forward against the 
safety straps and felt the ship brake in 
a chattering near stall. 

The Zero was moving in a path that 
would sweep it across his front and he 
smiled in pleasant anticipation as he 
thumbed hard on the gun switch to lace 
the sky in a tracer shower. 

He saw the head of the pilot, sil- 
houetted against the red dawn, twist- 
ing in surprise as he tried to break, 
but the relentless streams engulfed the 
Zero and Beck trod port rudder to keep 
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the guns on him until the Nip’s wing 
flew off 100 yards further. He tripped 
the camera switch for an instant to 
record the kill. 

Yanking the flaps back up, he stalled 
over the last ridge and dropped his 
nose to pick up airspeed on the contour 
flight down toward the coconut planta- 
tions. There was Bakama Point ahead, 
sparkling with tiny lights which could 
be seen through the ‘haze along the 
shore. 

He kept the ship close to the deck, 
hugging the trees as he roared toward 
the bat lands ahead. The low flying 
wasn't bad when it had a purpose as im- 
portant as life itself. 

As he skimmed the ranks of palms 
he stared into the trees below—at the 
running figures, bulldozers, chopped 
trees being cleared out. 

He was right! They were doing it! 
Right here where they could hop down 
the necks of Torokina-based planes. 
An airfield already built and paved 
under the palms before the trees were 
cut down. 

















Now that the strip was done and 
trees being cleared it would be ready to 
take on flights of short-range, fast Nip 
interceptors in a matter of hours. They 
could make the advance strip of Toro- 
kina untenable. 

He swung the PV in a shallow Im- 
melmann over the water and swept 
back, squeezing off short bursts at the 
figures below and tripping the torpedo 
camera button on the wheel. The third 
run was through white phosphorous 
streamers and machine gun fire which 
splattered his underside and ripped 
gaping holes. 

A lump of phosphorous disappeared 
in his right nacelle and he held his 
breath for an instant to see if it was 
going to stick long enough to fire the 
engine. A dense cloud of white smoke 
streamed behind it for a few seconds 
and then trailed off to nothing. 

He looked up as he circled for a 
fifth run to see a lone Corsair slid- 
ing in behind him and he dipped a 
wing in recognition. Thorman must 
have been airborne when he called. 


BOOTH 


“Now that's the way | like to see you birds move!" 
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COURAGE COMES HARD (cont.) 


The earphone’s buzzed again, 
“What's going on here?” 

“Fighter strip!" He lowered the stick 
for a final run and flat-hatted a bit 
lower than he dared for the major’s 
benefit as he moved through the fire 
curtain ahead. The major was still be- 
hind him when he pulled over the hills 
to head toward home. 

He heard the squadron leader radio- 
ing Torokina to ready a flight of fighter 
bombers to take the air immediately to 
work over the point. The radio was 
then strangely silent and Beck made no 
attempt to initiate a conversation. A 
few minutes later he glanced back to 
see the major’s plane swinging from 
side to side in a protective weave on 
his tail. 

They met the echelon of Corsairs 
four minutes out of Torokina and 
swept on past them. The Ventura was 
stubborn about getting its wheels down 
and he had to go around again to rock 
them down as he watched the crash 
wagon and, ambulance rolling to the 
edge of the strip. His landing was a 
3-pointer, greased on like a million- 
hour man. 

As he stepped out of the plane two 
MPs grabbed him at the order of the 
squadron exec and he stood in silence 
as the major's Corsair rolled to a stop 
close behind the Ventura. Second’s 
later the major was growling at the 
guards, “Okay, take it easy. Lieutenant 
Beck's flight was authorized.” The 
major smiled drily and the guards 
moved away. 

Thorman turned to Beck, ‘“Look’'s 
like I had you figured wrong. Frankly, 
I thought you had a yellow streak.” 

Beck half smiled back, wisely decid- 
ing to keep to himself the things that 
had boiled within him. 

The major asked, “One thing I'd like 
to know. How did you know this was 
going on over at the Point?” 

“A white line kept moving through 
the trees on the aerial photos—the edge 
of the coral the Nips were paving the 
runway with. They must have been 
dirtying the stuff with river water or 
vegetation after they laid it so it 
wouldn't show through the trees. 

He paused and straightened the tired 
slump from his back to stare into 
the major's eyes. “About this flight—.”’ 

The squadron leader shrugged. 
“Don't know how I got the idea you 
were getting ground shy,” Thorman 
mumbled as he walked past the awed 
mechs fingering the countless holes in 
the Ventura, He bent and snaked a 
palm leaf from a rip in the plane's 
underside. 

“Rabaul this afternoon,” the major 
said. “All set?” 

“All set.” END 





FOOTBALL OUTLOOK ‘49 


(continued from page 43) 


Cherry Point. Coach Jack Sloan is 
again in charge and will keep his “T”’ 
intact. He has a good quarterback to 
go with it in veteran Tom Shepherd. 
Shep was hurt most of last year and if 
he gets any breaks this season, he should 
show with the best of them. Marv 
Arnold who also shared in the signal 
calling last year is back and may be 
used at halfback. The breakaway boy, 
Jack Christianson, will be at the other 
halfback spot. Bob Kadow and “Ski” 
Kopelewski are the fullbacks and both 
should see much action. The weakest 
link in their backfield play will be the 
kicking department. That may hurt 
them as the season rolls along. 

Dick Bartell, who many think is a 
superior tackle to “Big John" Kream- 
check, is the leading lineman now that 
the latter is gone. Bob Erfert is expected 
to spend most of the year at center; he’s 
the only reliable passer on the squad. 
Other tackles are newcomers Phillips 
and Thompson. Ends are Cecil Cleve- 
land, Tom Whichard, George Jones and 
Dick Erickson. Joe Bilek, will be in 
there most of the time on defense 
because of his line-backing ability. 

All of their games will be played on 
Sunday except for the season opener 
with Eastern Carolina Teacher's College. 
The rest of the schedule is: MCRD- 
Parris Island; NAS, Jacksonville; Fort 
Bragg (82nd Airborne); Little Creek 
Amphibs; Fort Jackson, Great Lakes 
and Camp Lejeune. They should give 
a good account of themselves. 

Good old PI may come up with a 
rough club this season; a goodly portion 
of last year’s veterans are back. Under 
a new ex-Quantico coach, Lieutenant 
Ted Stawicki, the Parris Island aggrega- 
tion looks better every time one reads 
the roster. 

Russ Picton, a stand-out “T” quarter- 
back, is again in the driver's seat and 
will be surrounded by halfbacks Ed 
Petrevitch, Hugh Kriever, and Leonard 
Aloy. Any of those backs can “go” at 
any time. Fullback will be held down 
by veteran Bob Kaiser, who can be an 
“ornery varmint” with the chips down. 

The nucleus of the line is made up 
of last year holdovers. Tackles Bob 
Keller and Bill Prather should be 
regular starters. Prather is every bit 
as big as his brother “Tiny” at Quan- 
tico, and can stand on his own feet at 


tackle play. 
Bob Scott is the standout of the 


guards and, having picked up more 
weight and speed since last year, 
should give an improved performance 


in "49. Tony Beatrice, veteran center, 
should get the number one spot there 
and will have an able assistant in Gary 
Curtis. Topping the end candidates is 
newcomer Lamar Benford, a_ rangy 
Georgia lad with long, hold ‘em fingers. 

The standout opponents on the South 
Carolfnians’ schedule are: Camp Le- 
jeune, Cherry Point, MCRD-San Diego, 
Fort Bragg and Jacksonville NAS. 


AMP Lejeune will be working 
under a new coach, too, this 

year Major B. J. Andruska. More can- 
didates turned out for the early prac- 
tice than in any other previous season. 
Backfield returnees include Dick Stein 
at fullback and Lee Moody, crazy-leg 
speedster at halfback. Between these 
two, Camp Lejeune will get just about 
the best punting in Marine football 
circles. There are many who believe 
that Frank Maksin, another veteran 
halfback, is a better runner than any of 
the other backs. One thing is assured, 
there'll be no lack of good open-field 
men on the squad. Another back is 





Steve Zakula alternate fullback of '48. 
Chuck Dawson, Joe Ward, Stone Qual- 
lian and—newcomers Hank and Don 
Davidson, are slated for line starters. 

It is hoped the season down there 
won't be broken up by BLT transfers 
for this is one year when the Lejeune 
gang may be able to come up with 
something that would be representative 
of the camp's size. Their schedule in- 
cludes Campbell College, Fort Jackson, 
Fort Bragg, Camp Lee, 4th NavDist, 
Cherry Point, NAS, Jacksonville, Quan- 
tico, Little Creek Amphibs and Parris 
Island. 

That just about completes the picture; 
but by mid-season a few johnny-come- 
latelys may turn the panorama topsy- 
turvy. As long as it’s for any team’s 
betterment, what's the difference. 

We hope we aren't asking too much 
when we want two Marine clubs in the 
All-Navy finals again. It’s nice to sit 
back and dream about it anyway. END 
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100 BEST TRUE STORIES OF 
WORLD WAR II. Published by Wm 
H. Wise & Co., Inc. $4.00 


HE countless numbers of people 

who have neither the inclination 
nor the patience to read novel length 
stories will welcome this book. This 
compilation of stories allows the reader 
to lose himself in adventure of war for 
the few minutes it takes to read any 
one of the hundred stories. He may lay 
the book aside when he has finished 
one or two stories, without losing the 
thread of action that holds book length 
stories together. 

Packed within its 896 pages are many 
of the classic stories of the recently 
ended imbroglio, from its beginning to 
its end. As a candidate for the home 
library it would be hard to select a 
worthier volumn. It is both exciting 
and entertaining, supplying the reader 
with first hand facts—gathered by 
authors who were on the spot when 
the stories were enacted. Veterans will 


particularly enjoy this book while re- 
living the terrors of war, and savoring 
its romances and mysteries 

Divided into four sections, the Pac- 


ific Front, The Orient, Europe, and 
North Africa and The Americas, these 
battle yarns have the added zest of 
being true. No fiction was ever more 
enthralling than Lieutenant Colonel 
Walter L. J. Bayler’s recount of “One 
Day's Defense of Wake Island,” or the 
“Battle for Cibik's Ridge.” The latter 
is an account of one of the heroic 
episodes of a Marine unit at Bougain- 
ville. Both battles, complete with all 
the excitement of jungle skirmishes, 
are at the reader's command—and from 
the safety and comfort of an easy 
chair 

While the stories concerning Marines 
are in the minority there is a good all 
around selection of articles, from Pearl 
Harbor to Okinawa and from Anzio 
to Berlin. Such tales will give credit to 
all units of the Armed Forces, from the 
Coast Guard and Sea Bees to the 
Army, Navy, and Marines, and familar- 
ize everyone with their achievements. 
This method of presenting history will 
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serve to acquaint the reader with many 
outstanding events of the war, plus 
hundreds of smaller ones. 

“100 Best True Stories of World 
War II” is not a book of grand strategy, 
nor does it attempt to heap glory and 
honor upon commanders. These stories 
are about the little people; the men who 
fought the battles and suffered the rig- 
It is a montage story of 
H. J. P. 


ors of war 
their bravery and their glory. 


THE SEVEN STOREY MOUNTAIN, 
By Thomas Merton. Harcourt Brace 
and Company $3.00 


OR readers who believe that auto- 

biographies are either sensational 
or dull, “Seven Storey Mountain” will 
come as a surprise. Thomas Merton, 
a brilliant sensitive young man, has 
written a revealing account of spiritual 
growth. Writing with great insight and 
clarity he shows why at the age of 26 
he renounced the world and became a 
Trappist monk. 

Thomas Merton, son of a first rate 
artist, Owen Merton, was born in 
France in 1915 of English and Ameri- 
can parents. He was educated haphaz- 
ardly in America, France, and England 
without religious training. In fact, at 
the age of nine, he had a positive aver- 


sion to religion, especially toward 
Catholicism. During his adolescence 
he attended Cambridge University in 
England and spent his summer vaca- 
tions’ in America where his grandpar- 
ents lived. On one of these excursions 
he got a job as a barker in a sideshow, 
“The Streets of Paris” exhibit at Chi- 
cago’s Worlds’ Fair. Completely con- 
cerned with exhibitionism and his own 
vanity he became (as he says) “The 
complete 20th century man... a true 
citizen of my own disgusting century: 
the century of the poison gas and 
atomic bombs. A man living on the 
doorsill of the Apocalypse, a man with 
veins full of poison, living in death.” 

Merton came to America to stay 
when he was 20. He studied at Colum- 
bia University in New York, became 
a member of a group of Communists, 
and lived hard, intending to be a 
journalist or a novelist. By accident 
he picked up a book on Catholicism, 
and casually while he was drinking 
beer with a friend he decided to be a 
Catholic. The revelation that he should 
be a priest came to him one day while 
he was listening to a Bix Biederbecke 
recording. But there was nothing casu- 
al in his struggle, his climb through the 
seven mountains of Purgatory, through 
Columbia graduate school, and his 
work at St. Bonaventure’s college, and 
at a Harlem settlement house, until the 
day he tore up three finished novels, 
left his Greenwich village apartment 
and found his freedom as a member 
of the Cistercians of the Strict Obser- 
vance. 

“My advice to the ordinary religious 
man,” writes Thomas Merton, “would 
be to avoid all arguments about relig- 
ion and especially about the existence 
of God.” 

The autobiography was written in a 
cell at the Trappist monastery in 
Gethsemani, Kentucky. The last sec- 
tion of this 423 page book gives details 
about the Cistercians daily life and of 
the monastery where Thomas Merton, 
now Frater M. Louis, found his voca- 
tion. Religious persons of all faiths 
will find inspiration in “The Seven 
Storey Mountain.” Ww. E. M. 
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